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FOREWORD 


Shortly after the death of Dr. Albert Henry Newman 
in 1933, suggestions began to come from many sources 
that an account of his life should be written in order to 
preserve the memory of him as a church historian. 

Believing that other men could portray Dr. Newman’s 
personality much more faithfully than I could, I enlisted 
the co-operation of several who were best qualified for the 
task. Of these, no one had been closer to him and ad- 
mired and loved him more deeply than his former pastor 
and chancellor, Dr. O. C. S. Wallace, who consented 
to write the main portion of the life. Others were to write 
of Dr. Newman’s work in Texas and in Georgia and of 
his place as a church historian. This was some seven 
years’ ago. Dr. Wallace assembled a large number of 
letters and made a preliminary sketch of the personality 
of Dr. Newman, but he was obliged, on account of fail- 
ing vision, to give up his part of the undertaking. Most 
graciously he placed in my hands the materials he had 
gathered, together with his own tentative sketches. 

During these years my attention was deeply involved 
in another literary task of considerable magnitude, but 
which during the past summer reached completion and 
left me free to turn my thoughts to other work. As the 
documentary materials were largely in my keeping and 
no other person familiar with the many aspects of the. 
work and personality of Dr. Newman was now available, 
I came to feel that the obligation rested upon me to or- 
ganize the materials and thus fulfil the express request 
of Mrs. Newman, made shortly before she died. 


I wish to express to Dr. Wallace my sincerest appre- 
ciation for his preliminary work. The letters he as- 
sembled from former students and friends of Dr. New- 
man have been of inestimable assistance. I also wish to 
express my great appreciation for the generous spirit of 
co-operation of Dr. L. R. Elliott, librarian of the South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, who gave unstint- 
edly of his time and wide knowledge of research. Not 
only did he read the manuscript and make suggestions 
and corrections, but also his encouragement has been in- 
valuable. Another who showed unusual courtesy in clear- 
ing up details was Miss Annie E. Mays, librarian of the 
Handman Library, Mercer University; to her and to the 
many others who have written letters and furnished 
valuable information I gladly acknowledge my obliga- 
tion. Dr. Newman’s niece, Miss Hope Chavous, of Dub- 
lin, Georgia, assisted in contributing facts and letters 
that touch upon the family history. Valuable aid in pre- 
paring the manuscript for the press has been rendered 
by my sister, Miss M. D. Eby. 


FREDERICK EBy 
The University of Texas 


INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL 
SETTING 


Tue Function oF BiocrapHy.—In June, 1873, a Ger- 
man theologian, Dr. H. A. W. Meyer, passed to his 
eternal rest. A profound and sympathetic interpreter of 
the New Testament, he left behind him a Crztzcal Exe- 
getical Commentary on the New Testament in sixteen 
volumes and also a translation of the New Testament 
into German. Far across the sea, in Rochester, New 
York, a young American student scarcely above twenty 
years of age admired Meyer’s work so greatly that he 
ventured to write the life of the German scholar. The 
article was published by the Baptist Quarterly Review, 
edited by Dr. H. G. Weston, president of the Crozer 
Theological Seminary at Chester, Pennsylvania. Later 
on, we shall see the far-reaching results of this initial 
effort at authorship, and its effects upon the youthful 
author. At the moment, however, we are more interested 
in the view that he took on that occasion concerning bi- 
ographical literature. 
In his sketch of Dr. Meyer, young Newman wrote: 


I do not hesitate to affirm that biography is the most 
inspiring of all literature. It stimulates to exertion as can 
nothing else. What youth that has read biographies of 
Niebuhr and Bunsen, of Edwards and Stuart, has not felt 
within him a quickening of all his energies? ‘‘What these 
men have done, under great difficulties for the most part, 
surely I too can do, if I will only work as they worked. 
Could they live in the world without stooping to vice or 
dishonesty, maintain within themselves the integrity which 
was their birthright? So can I, if I will but conduct myself 
as they conducted themselves. By patient and long con- 


tinued study did they arrive at eminence and usefulness. 
Nothing hinders me from pursuing the same course, with 
the same result.’ Such is the influence of the stories of good 
men’s lives upon boys and men,—upon all who are capable 
of being aroused to exertion. 


This passage is important, not so much because it pre- 
sents young Newman’s view of the function of biography, 
but because it sheds a clear light upon the motivating 
force in his own life. He was ambitious to succeed in a 
lofty achievement and to pay the price in unremitting 
toil. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STYLES.—From time immemorial the 
fashion in biographical portraiture has tended to mag- 
nify the virtues, exaggerate the importance, and over- 
look the weaknesses of the hero. A new style recently 
adopted by some authors follows the opposite method. It 
sets out to discredit the excellence and belittle the fame 
of the subject, while it exaggerates the insignificant and 
drags into the spotlight every trivial delinquency and 
petty human failing. Hero worship, with its consequent 
overemphasis, has given way to distrust and cynicism. 
This new form of portraiture stems not so much from a 
high regard for truth, but rather from a supercilious 
contempt of all nobility of character and high achieve- 
ment. Many recent biographies of this type make us 
wonder how such commonplace nonentities as many of 
our greatest national heroes are now painted should ever 
have excited sufficient attention to merit such exalted 
places in human history. This change in biographical 
style, adopted by the literary iconoclasts of our day, who 
see nothing in the universe to marvel at but their own 
superior cleverness and nothing perfect but their own 
scurrilous wit, is not set forth to indicate the method to 


be pursued in the present study. The change in style may 
justify a brief inquiry into the types of biography in 
order to discover the most satisfactory procedure for por- 
traying the life and personality of Dr. Newman. 


Of biographies one can recognize several distinct 
types. The first, or anecdotal type, seeks merely to give 
passing pleasure or interest by relating one striking in- 
cident after another, like a string of beads. The second, 
or inspirational type, so commonly employed in the case 
of distinguished religious, and also political characters, 
aims at popular appeal. It is fulsome in laudation and 
not by any means as accurate and truthful as it might 
be. It is this conventional sort of biographical literature 
that has rightly begun to pall upon the taste of over- 
sophisticated minds. The third form of biography is the 
really serious study of the impact an individual has made 
upon his day and generation and of his distinguished 
achievements under adverse circumstances. It is chiefly 
applicable in the case of men who have spent their lives 
upon the stage of action. 

Lastly, there is the study of an individual of ex- 
traordinary ability who has made a profound impression 
upon his fellow men because of his scholarly labors and 
personality. It is essential to analyze the personality into 
its component elements, to trace their integrations, and | 
to describe the way in which the individual has interacted 
with his environment and utilized it to realize his life 
purposes, while, in its turn, it exercised an influence in 
making him what he became. Essays on the forming of 
human personality are by all means the most fascinating 
and informative of all literature and science; and when 
an individual has won marked distinction in any field, 
it is of inestimable value to mankind to analyze his per- 


sonality, to measure the difficulties he faced, and finally 
to evaluate the influence he exerted upon his generation. 
Setting aside the stereotyped molds into which life 
histories have invariably been cast, it is proposed here to 
present a character portrait of the late Albert Henry 
Newman and to show what he accomplished as an educa- 
tor and church historian. How unfitting it would be to 
treat with fulsome compliment or with carping criticism 
the life and personality of this scholar, historian, and 
biographer, who was universally notable for his fairness 
in describing the great characters and decisive issues of 
ecclesiastical history, and who made it the ideal of his 
life never to deviate an iota from truth and impartiality! 
The life and personality of Dr. Albert Henry New- 
man are of interest not only because of the role he played 
for more than half a century in training young men for 
the ministry in America, but chiefly because he gave the 
Baptists of the world a new and clearer consciousness of 
their place in ecclesiastical history. He raised himself to 
international eminence as a scholar and author; he played 
a distinguished role in the opening and establishment of 
three important theological seminaries located as far 
apart as Canada, Texas, and Georgia; and he made him- 
self the greatest American authority in the field of 
church history. His name is recorded in the standard 
encyclopedias of his day. It is listed in Cathcart’s Baé- 
tist Encyclopaedia; The South in the Building of the 
Nation; The Americana; The New Schaff-Herzog En- 
cyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge; Who's Who m 
America; Who's Who in the World; The Dictionary of 
American Biography, and other publications of this type. 
It is also listed in the Staxdard Dictionary; one of the 
few living American theologians to be thus honored. He 


* 


contributed articles to most of the leading encyclopedias 
published during the-past fifty years, and wrote many 
books and scores of articles and special studies. His 
place among the few celebrated American scholars of his 
generation is assured, and in some respects he was even 
more highly appraised abroad than he was at home. 

Many friends and former students who knew him in 
Canada, Texas, and Georgia spontaneously expressed a 
desire to have a biography of Dr. Newman because of 
their admiration for his personality and contributions to 
their own individual needs. It may also prove of interest 
to many who never knew him but who have studied his 
historic works and desire a sketch of his career and an 
authoritative statement as to how he came to write his 
various treatises. 


TuHeE Historic SiruaTion.—Time marches on, and the 
bewildering events that crowded the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth century recede 
farther and farther into the background. The confusion 
and faulty emphasis that invariably mark contemporary 
vision of affairs have long since cleared away. Today it 
is possible to survey the panorama of that bygone era and 
see its movement in the proper perspective of history. 
The four decades from 1880 to 1920 stand out as a 
period of transition in the religious and theological life 
of the modern world. By 1880 the theory of biological 
and cosmological evolution had begun to demolish all the 
foundations of philosophy and science, however ancient 
and venerable. The theory itself was profoundly discon- 
certing, but even more devastating was the meticulous 
method of scientific study which followed in its wake. 
The old, easygoing, armchair system of speculation and 
theorizing was superseded by the most aggressive, pains- 


taking, and minute investigations the human mind has — 
ever known. The method of deduction was abandoned in 
favor of the more accurate approach of inductive study. 
This was a weapon of the use of which theology had been 
entirely innocent. 


The evolutionary theory and the inductive or scientific 
approach to knowledge demanded the reconstruction of 
every field of human thinking. In no realm did this re- 
adjustment work greater havoc than in theology. It 
discredited the creation story and the possibility of 
miracles; and it belittled the belief in inspiration and the 
inerrancy of Holy Writ. In the eighties and nineties it 
initiated a profound investigation of the Scriptures and 
of Christian theology in order to bring them into har- 
mony with the evolutionary hypothesis. The chief effort 
was to account for the Old Testament and the origin of 
Christianity on a purely naturalistic basis. To simple- 
minded, devout Christians the whole movement seemed 
like a revival of eighteenth century atheism in a new 
and more insidious form. 


While this general onslaught from scientific thought 
appeared to be blasting the very foundation of the tra- 
ditional view of Christianity, several special situations 
arose to disturb the progress of the Baptist churches 
throughout America. 


During this very period, phenomenal expansion was 
taking place along many lines among Baptists in all 
parts of the world; and this expansion involved serious 
problems. The number of Baptists in the United States 
had increased enormously. Southern Baptists had grown 
from 404,600 in 1849 to 1,657,996 in 1900. All other 
Baptists had grown from 434,284 to 2,977,723. In Cana- 
da the number of the regular Baptists rose from 165,238 ~ 


in 1871 to 318,005 in 1901. This great increase in mem- 
bership was accompanied by a phenomenal increase in 
the wealth accumulated in the hands of Baptists. In fact, 
the richest man in America and one of the wealthiest in 
the modern world was a member of the Baptist fold; and 
he was intent on investing unprecedented sums in de- 
nominational enterprises. As a result of this growth in 
numbers and wealth, rapid advances in missionary and 
educational activity took place over the entire continent. 
Churches, theological schools, universities, colleges, mis- 
sion boards, and denominational publications increased 
greatly. Still more important was the higher standard 
of culture and learning that was now found in Baptist 
congregations and was demanded of their pastors. At the 
middle of the century few Baptist pastors had either col- 
lege or seminary training. At its close possibly 40 per 
cent had college or seminary education or both. The day 
of the pioneer, the itinerant evangelist, and illiterate 
exhorter was over, at least as far as the towns and cities 
were concerned. The need for an educated ministry had 
now become pressing. 

In spite of the gratifying aspect of these circumstances, 
Baptist leaders were increasingly conscious that they 
still rested under a cloud of ecclesiastical criticism and 
even contempt. Violent objections to the Baptist doctrines 
that immersion was the New Testament mode of bap- 
tism, and that infant baptism was wholly lacking in 
scriptural support, had not yet died out among pedobap- 
tist scholars. Just as serious was the charge that the 
Baptist ministry possessed no validity or authorization 
because it could not trace its ordination back to the apos- 
tles; that is to say, the sacred line of priestly succession 
was lacking. What was still more devastating was the 


charge that Baptists had their origin in the fanatics of 
Munster who had wrought the great, unspeakable horrors 
at the time of the Protestant Reformation. This con- 
temptible slander hurled at the body for more than three 
centuries had not yet been laid to rest by indisputable 
historic evidence to the contrary. 

Futhermore, the enormous development of the Baptist 
peoples had taken place in groups that were geographi- 
cally isolated. Because of the slavery issue, the Baptists 
of the South, in 1845, had terminated the national unity 
of the old Triennial Convention and had formed the 
Southern Baptist Convention. This rift that had its 
origin in a dispute over a social and political issue was 
soon to broaden and deepen because of growing doctrinal 
and cultural differences. 

In Canada the Baptists of the Maritime Provinces 
were cut off from those in Ontario. The first were in 
closer contact with the brethren in New England, from 
whom they sprang and with whom they naturally felt 
the ties of kinship. The Baptists of Ontario, moreover, 
had a divided origin: while some traced their source 
to Baptists in the United States, others were closely af- 
filiated with their co-religionists across the sea in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The trouble lay not so much in the 
differences of origin but in pronounced differences in 
the doctrines held by the various groups. Thus it hap- 
pened that, because of the individualistic nature of Bap- 
tist policy, the development of the denomination had 
taken place without central guidance and, in fact, with- 
out any consciousness of unity. North and South had no 
common bond; they were not only out of touch with each 
other but quite ignorant of the work of British and er 
nadian Baptists. 


Accompanying these geographical differences went 
many divergencies in doctrine. Some Baptists were Cal- 
vinistic, others Arminian; some believed in missionary 
effort, others dd not; some were open, others were close 
communionists; some favored Sunday schools, while 
others opposed them. When the various groups came into 
contact, vigorous discussion arose and in many instances 
became very acrimonious. It soon became clear that three 
things were necessary: (1) some new and important in- 
terest that would transcend local loyalties and individual 
leadership and bring about a common consciousness; (2) 
some orderly means for Baptists to thrash out their doc- 
trinal differences; (3) an authoritative statement of the 
history, origin, and development of the Baptists. 

During the late eighties and early nineties, pressing 
educational problems brought Baptist leaders of the 
North and South into touch for the first time in many 
decades and resulted in the formation of the American 
Baptist Education Society. The Baptist Young People’s 
Union was organized in 1891. From its inception it was 
continental in scope and most happily bound Northern, 
Southern, and Canadian Baptists together in a common 
interest. One effort to thrash out these doctrinal dif- 
ferences was the organization of the “Baptist Congress” 
in New York City in 1881. This organization aimed to 
be continental in scope but was limited in its influence 
and affected chiefly a few northeastern states. The South, 
which did not participate to any great extent in this ef- 
fort, became a hotbed of doctrinal controversy. But these 
movements, though vastly significant in themselves, were 
quite incapable of lifting the various bodies of Baptists 
into a consciousness of unity as one great religious broth- 
erhood. An indispensable work remained to be done to 


bring about a sense of organic connection; the history of 
the Baptists had to be carefully sifted and the essential 
doctrines of the denominations defined. 


Tue Nerep For A HIsToRIAN RECOGNIZED.—Such were 
the general denominational conditions when young Al- 
bert Henry Newman began his work as a scholar. The 
situation demanded a Baptist historian of such intel- 
lectual caliber, erudition, and indisputable scholarship 
that Baptists of every persuasion, and non-Baptists as 
well, would have confidence in his conclusions. This need 
for an authoritative discussion of Baptist history and 
doctrine was keenly felt by many of the more thoughtful 
denominational leaders. They agreed with Dr. John A. 
Broadus, president of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, when he said, “Nothing is thoroughly known 
until it is known historically.” 

In June, 1881, Dr. Broadus wrote young Newman at 
the Rochester Seminary: 


I hope you may see your way clear to continue your 
studies in Church History. We have no American Baptist 
but you and Whitsitt, so far as I know, who is really mak- 
ing researches in that great subject, and Whitsitt’s health 
is very poor and prevents his reading widely. Our denomi- 
nation is becoming a great deal interested in Church 
History, and the wiser men see that after the fusillade of 
popular books we have had, there must be real work done. 


From Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1882, the Reverend W. 
R. L. Smith wrote: 7 


I do heartily thank you for that excellent Baptist article. 
in the last Examiner. It makes me prouder of being a Bap- 
tist. How much more glory there is in the doctrine of the 
right of conscience than in that of Church succession, 
granting that the latter is true. 


I like your article for its clearness, as well as for its 
dignity and scholarship. | 

We have a noble denomination. Its work is in the future. 
I have a growing esteem for its simple organism, and its 
heavenborn freedom. It is destined to be a great factor in 
the democratic civilizations of the coming ages. But how it 
needs a historian! I hope the hand of the Lord is on you 
designating you to this work and I pray that His Spirit 
may guide and bless you. Do that one work for us and a 
hundred million unborn Baptists will rise up to honor you. 
You well say the world doesn’t know what the Baptists 
have done. What is more regrettable, the Baptists don’t 
know it! < 

I long for a candid history, renouncing all groundless 
Baptist assumptions, and admitting all Baptist facts, dis- 
creditable and creditable alike. Christianity needs this 
frank, honest story of Baptist struggle and triumph. It will 
be a real contribution to the success of the Kingdom of 
heaven in the earth. 

I should enjoy so much one of your honest articles on the 
‘men of Munster and their relation to the Baptist movement. 
That story is the common reproach of our brethren, and if it 
is true, I want to admit it like a little man. 


_ After reading an article which Dr. Newman wrote, en- 
titled “Recent Researches Among Medieval Sects,” Dr. 


Henry S. Burrage wrote in 1882: 


I am glad that we have one man in all our theological 
seminaries who is so thoroughly informed in these matters, 
and is ready to impart his information. 


About ten years later a minister belonging to the Re- 
formed Church, the Reverend Eugene E. Thomas, of 
Castleton-on-the-Hudson, New York, after reading New- 
man’s History of the Baptists in the Umted States, 


wrote: 


I wish you might give us a History of the Anabaptists on 
the lines worked out in your book. We have nothing of 
the kind. Anabaptist History is in a jumble. 


Even the celebrated church historian, Philip Schaff, was 
interested in the new field that Newman was opening up. 
On learning that he was to deliver an address at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Schaff wrote in September, 1891: 


Could you not—without any special reference to the 
baptismal question—do something to clear up the topic of 
Medieval Sects such as the Waldenses and Albigenses. 
Please do so if you have time. 


That the Baptists were in most dire need of a historian 
was becoming more and more evident to a large number 
of the brethren. That Newman was the answer to their 
prayer seemed apparent from many independent signs. 
The interesting fact is that he was quite conscious, as he 
himself stated, that “the Hand of the Lord was upon 
him.” In a letter to Dr. John H. Castle, principal of 
Toronto Baptist College, in June, 1881, he bared the 
secret ambition of his heart in this manner: 


I had hoped within the next five, ten, or twenty years 
not only to do much valuable teaching; but also to fill up 
some lamentable gaps in our denominational literature. 
It really seems to me that I have been set apart, as it were 
by Divine Providence, for the work of writing an exhaus- 
tive history of the Baptists. 


It would be hasty to conclude that the sense of a mis- 
sion or mere scholastic erudition could qualify Newman 
or any other man to be the historian for the far-flung 
hosts of Baptists. The situation required a man whom 
all groups of Baptists could know and trust. To satisfy 
the Southern brethren he had to possess the warmhearted, 
emotional experiences of evangelical religion so pro- 
- foundly imprinted upon his heart that he could never 
depart from them. Only in such a man could Southern 
Baptists repose implicit confidence. For the brethren of 


the North he had to integrate evangelical fervor with 
doctrinal insight and genuine scholarly tastes and cul- 
ture. For the Canadians he had to be a man of classical 
and literary training, with a genuine insight into diver- 
gent doctrines. That Albert Henry Newman was destined 
to play an important role in the life of the Baptist people 
of his day seemed clear from the beginning of the transi- 
tion period. Dr. Augustus H. Strong, president of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, discerned the unusual 
promise of young Newman when he wrote: “Professor 
Newman is certain to make his mark in the denomina- 
tion. By authorship and original investigation he will 
sooner or later be reckoned as an authority among us.” 


Chapter I 
ANCESTRY, YOUTH, EDUCATION 


Famity Drescent.—Albert Henry Newman was descend- 
ed from an Anglo-Saxon ancestry on both sides of 
his family, his progenitors having emigrated from the 
British Isles to this country about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. As far as can be ascertained, his 
paternal great grandfather, Thomas Newman, was born 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey, in 1755. Soon after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, he left New Jersey for the South. Paus- 
ing in Virginia, on his way to Georgia, he married Mary 
(Polly) Blackstone about the year 1792. Her father, 
James Blackstone, attached to Gates’ division, had been 
killed in the Revolutionary War. 

Thomas Newman was a man of extraordinary strength 
and courage, and he was not at all backward in giving 
demonstrations of his muscular prowess in wrestling 
bouts and fistic encounters on various occasions. It may 
be stated in explanation that such contests were the com- 
mon pastime among the men in the small communities of 
our country a century ago. Thomas Newman attained 
local celebrity as a champion in such affrays. To make a 
living he settled on a farm in Columbia County, Georgia, 
about twelve miles from Augusta; here he died in 1857 
at the advanced age of 102. 

William, eldest son of Thomas and grandfather of 
Albert Henry, was born on September 26, 1793. Yield- 
ing to the family tradition, as a young man, he joined 
the army and served in the War of 1812, but later as a 
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mechanic and farmer he earned a meager living. In 
1813, he married Sarah Gilpin, the first of his three 
wives, and the mother of John Blackstone Newman who 
was born in Columbia County in 1820. William had 
no less than twenty-eight children, nearly all of whom 
reached maturity. A man of deep religious conviction, 
he served for many years as a deacon in the Baptist 
church of Groveton, Georgia, and died in 1879. 

_ One can readily imagine that as the number of broth- 
ers and sisters multiplied, the older sons found it neces- 
sary to shift for themselves. John Blackstone, accom- 
panied by a younger brother, left home at the tender 
age of ten, partly, it is stated, because his step-mother 
was “very unkind to him.” Being a youth of great de- 
termination, he quickly learned to take care of himself, 
and settled in Edgefield District (now County), South 
Carolina. He became a man of quick judgment and 
positive decisions. ‘One day,” his granddaughter, Miss 
Hope Chavous, informs us, “in passing by the Whitaker 
house he saw Harriet on the porch. He had never seen 
her before; nevertheless he then and there resolved that 
she should be his wife. It seems that her mother, a very 
strong character, whose views coincided with those of 
John Blackstone, did most of the courting!’ John and 
his mother-in-law always continued to see eye to eye and 
greatly enjoyed each other’s society. He married Har- 
riet Whitaker in 1842. 

John Blackstone proved his bravery and patriotism 
by leaving his wife and young daughter in order to take 
part in the Mexican War. It is a family tradition that 
he was captured and held prisoner by the Mexicans until 
the end of the war in 1848. 

Returning home after his discharge from imprison- 
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ment in Mexico, John Blackstone Newman engaged in 
farming and in the harness and saddlery business at 
Edgefield. After the Civil War, however, he moved 
to Georgia where he pursued this same work at various 
places, especially at Thomson, Sparta, Hawkinsville, and 
Dublin. He died at Eastman in 1901 at the ripe age of 
eighty-one years. Although he never had the oppor- 
tunity to secure a formal education, he was a man of 
marked intelligence and a voracious reader. He was so 
apt at computation that he could calculate mentally al- 
most arly arithmetical problem. 

On the maternal side of Newman’s ancestry, we find 
Henry Whitaker of English and Irish ancestry, born in 
Connecticut in 1790. After serving in the War of 1812, 
he went South and settled at Edgefield, South Caro- 
lina, where he married Sarah Davis. Whitaker was a 
schoolteacher all his life. 

The daughter, Harriet Whitaker, Dr. Newman’s 
mother, was born in 1823. In physical frame she was 
slender and of average height. As to disposition she is 
described as gentle and modest; her eyes were blue and 
her hair dark brown. In manner, she was especially 
distinguished for refinement and delicacy of taste. At 
times she suffered from depression of spirit. Her mother 
and also her husband being strongly self-assertive 
characters she evidently developed a retiring and purely 
feminine type of personality. Other than these few sug- 
gestions, which are all too meager, we have been able to 
find nothing more about Harriet. So sketchy a portrait 
is highly disappointing for any scientific interest, be- 
cause it is impossible to trace with any certainty the ma- 
ternal inheritance of those extraordinary qualities which 
formed the substratum of the personality of our subject. 
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One may rightly infer that she received a good elemen- 
tary education for a girl of that day from the fact that 
her father was a schoolteacher by profession. 

Of such plain though sturdy fiber Albert Henry New- 
man, the third child, was born August 25, 1852, in the 
Edgefield district, South Carolina. He was only nine 
when his mother passed away, leaving a family of two 
boys and three girls. Upon the second daughter, Har- 
riet, then only twelve years of age, devolved the care of 
the family’ as the oldest sister had married and had a 
home of her own. 


YouTH AND TRAINING.—Albert’s childhood and youth 
were spent amid conditions of rigorous but honorable and 
compensating poverty. He milked cows, fed hogs, and 
engaged in all those many chores which required atten- 
tion about the farm and harness shop—duties which con- 
tribute richly to the forming of stable and responsible 
character. Asa small lad, he was frequently called upon 
to ride ten miles on horseback for the mail and the family 
supply of flour. The corn or wheat which was to be 
ground at the mill was always placed in a sack on the 
horse’s back pannier fashion. When the sack fell off the 
horse, as it frequently did, little Albert was obliged to 
wait until someone strong enough would happen by to 
adjust it once more in its place. These waits grew 
lengthy at times, as passing travelers in those days and in 
that section of the country were few and far between. 
Like all normal, healthy lads, young Newman entered 
with zest into the simple sports and plays of the country- 
side. Possum and squirrel hunting, fishing and riding 


1Martha Elizabeth, born in 1843, married Asa Jones, and died in 1898; 
Harriet Florinda, born in 1849, married Ancil Chavous; Fannie, born in 
1855, married John Humphrey, and died in 1924; and John Clarence, born 
in 1858, died in 1921. He married Annie Roberts. 
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afforded his greatest delight as a boy. His earliest am- 
bition, we are informed, was to be a skilled axman; that 
he attained this objective is certain, for when he reached 
manhood no one could cut a smoother notch in tree or log 
than he. As a practical fisherman, he was unsurpassed, 
though he cared little for the refinements of the disciples 
of Izaak Walton. But, be it said in passing, his love for 
fishing did not tend, as it does in many cases, to weaken 
his profound love for veracity. 

From childhood, Albert exhibited an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge and an avid interest in books. At 
three years of age he was reading. To account for this 
phenomenal and precocious intelligence on the basis of 
heredity, there remains little clue. His father never had 
the advantage of education, for he was thrown upon his 
own resources at an age when the majority of young- 
sters are totally incapable of foraging for themselves. 
Nevertheless he was a man of much native discernment. 
Ambitious for his children, he sent them to the private 
schools, which were frequently taught by the local pas- 
tors because there were no public schools in the South 
at that time. At Edgefield, South Carolina, where his 
elementary instruction began, Albert had as his first 
teacher Mr. H. I. Bird, a college graduate and a captain 
in the Civil War. Mr. Bird gave young Newman a start 
in Latin, and, what was of even greater importance, he 
awakened in him an unflinching determination to secure 
a college education. 

When Albert was not quite fourteen the family moved 
to Thomson, Georgia, where the Reverend E. A. Steed 
was pastor of the Baptist church. As happened so fre- 
quently in early New England, so, after the Civil War 
and before the public school system was established in 
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Georgia, the village pastor taught a private school and 
prepared the aspiring lads of the community for college. 
Epenatus Alexis Steed, to give his full name, was a 
strange character and a man of extraordinary learning 
and eloquence. In 1851 he graduated second in his class 
at Mercer University. For some years he served as pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Mississippi College. Among 
his pupils several years younger than Albert Newman 


was the brilliant but eccentric Thomas E. Watson, later _ 


distinguished as United States senator and leader of the 
Populist Party. Watson’s biographer described Steed in 
this manner: 


Steed, a man of majestic mien and, when aroused, of 
impassioned eloquence, exerted the most profound influ- 
ence in Tom’s life of any instructor he ever had. Tom 
studied Steed as a curious compound upon the face of 
the earth. A veritable genius, he was born tired. At his 
teacher’s desk in the Thomson high school, he was too 
lazy to reach over and tap the bell. Slouched down in his 
chair, he would raise his foot and let it fall of sheer weight 
upon the bell. Why, with his unusual gifts, his deep learn- 
ing, his marvelous eloquence by which he swept men, 
women, and children off their feet, he possessed no ambi- 
tion, no driving power to make a name for himself in the 
world, was a riddle to Watson. ... All through his two 
years at Mercer Tom had occasion to make memoranda of 
Steed, but it was six years after the youth left college that 
occurred the incident of which he wrote many years later. 
In 1880 Tom attended commencement exercises at Mercer 
when “the crack orator of the State” had been invited to 
make the address of the occasion. Tom’s record says the 
speech was very elegant and superb and that everybody 
was satisfied. By some arrangement the faculty had put 
Steed on the program to fill in. He ambled up to the front 
of the rostrum—‘the indolent giant.”” The speech of the 
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visitor had kindled within him those latent fires he knew 
many men affected but which in him were born. 

“I knew he would carry that crowd by storm—would 
rise, rise into the very azure of eloquence, and hover above 
us, like an eagle in the air.” 

Nor did Alexis fail to do it. The audience cheered and 
cried. He so far outshone the noted speaker of the day 
that everybody felt sorry for him. Tom says he did not 
applaud. 

“But I looked at my old teacher, through a mist of happy 
tears; and my lips quivered uncontrollably. He saw it and 
I think he was deeply pleased. We talked of it later in our 
chummy way; and we laughed over the surprise he had 
given everybody.’”” . 


For nearly three years Pastor Steed tutored young 
Newman, now entering the impressionable years of early 
adolescence, in Latin, Greek, arithmetic, and orthog- 
raphy. The story was long current in Thomson that the 
precocious pupil had taught his instructor so thoroughly 
that Mr. Steed was fitted to become a professor in Mercer 
University. How true this witticism may have been we 
need not inquire; but it does emphasize the extraordinary 
intelligence and absorbing interest of the youthful 
scholar. We may rest assured that there must have been 
much exacting work performed, for, having just turned 
seventeen years of age, young Newman had covered not 
only the preparatory curriculum but, what was almost 
incredible, the freshman and sophomore years. He en- 
tered the junior class of Mercer, September, 1869. In 
a letter introducing his promising young protege to the 
university authorities, Mr. Steed wrote: “I send you a 
boy who is smarter than he looks. Take an interest in 
him and put him forward. He has more brains than 


“Brewton, William W., The Life of Thomas E. Watson, pp. 49-51, Atlanta, 
Published by the author, 1926. 
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many.” It may be stated that Mercer University, the 
chief Baptist institution of Georgia, was at that time still 
located at Penfield where it was founded in 1833. 

Not only did Pastor Steed instruct the acquisitive 
youth to good purpose, as we have just seen, but his in- 
fluence was of supreme and abiding importance in an- 
other direction: he led the boy to Christ and baptized 
him into the fellowship of the church. Nor was that the 
full depth of the impression he made upon the youth; he 
inspired him with a profound desire to study for the 
Christian ministry and even to become a teacher of 
theology. Dr. Newman always thought of “Brother 
Steed’’ with deepest respect and gratitude. Another of 
his benefactors at this time, who richly deserves mention, 
was the Reverend T. B. West who furnished the financial 
assistance which enabled the aspiring youth to attend 
Mercer University. 


Mercer University Facutty.—The Mercer faculty, 
though at that time quite small, was composed of able 
men. The Reverend H. H. Tucker, D.D., president and 
professor Systematic Theology and of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, was an inspiring teacher, an eloquent 
preacher, and a man of eminence. Newman’s ideals were 
raised by his instruction and by association with him. 
J. E. Willett, A.M., M.D., was professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Botany. Shelton 
P. Sanford, professor of Mathematics, Civil Engineer- 
ing, and Astronomy, and author of a book called Axalyt- 
scal Arithmetic, was regarded by some as the most popu- 
lar member of the staff. William G. Woodfin, A.M., 
was professor of Greek and Latin, and the Reverend J. J. 
Brantly, D.D., professor of Belles Lettres and Modern 
Languages. We may be certain that young Newman 


Professor S. P. Sanford Professor J. E. Willet 
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drank avidly from all these fountains of learning; for 
during his two years at Mercer under the instruction of 
these men he advanced greatly in knowledge. 

Tue Course oF Stupy.—The curriculum of Mercer was 
typical of all small colleges of that day and time. Even 
the texts were well-nigh universal. Two curricula were 
offered for the choice of the student—the traditional 
“Classical Course’ and a “Scientific Course.”” Newman 
naturally selected the classical route. The studies of both 
courses were rigidly prescribed. Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics constituted the pzece de resistance, with 
French and some rhetoric to perfect the linguistic equip- 
ment of the student. A taste was offered of a number 
of the sciences, but this was textbook and lecture, not lab- 
oratory science. Lvzdences of Christianity was a uni- 
versal requirement of all academy and college students 
and was also frequently found in the early high school 
curricula of the last century. Whatley’s well-known 
Logic was a junior class study. Wayland’s® /xtellectual 
Philosophy and his Polztical Economy were studied in 
the senior year. Finally, Dagg’s* Moral Philosophy and 
a course in International and Constitutional Law topped 
off the curriculum. For an all-round training and for 
the orientation of personality, this old-fashioned curricu- 
lum, despite some obvious weaknesses, was far better than 
the smattering of dissociated knowledge most college un- 
dergraduates receive today. 


EXTRACURRICULAR Stup1Es.—It was Professor Brantly, 
professor of Belle Lettres and Modern Languages, who 


*Francis Wayland was president of Brown University for many years and 
one of the chief writers of college texts on economics, ethics, and psychology 
after the middle of the last century. 

“Dr. J. L. Dagg, for twelve years president of Mercer, was a scholar of the 
old-fashioned type. In addition to his work on ethics, he wrote several 
volumes on systematic theology. 
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performed the most signal service in setting young New- 
man on the highway of genuine scholarship. Already 
at eighteen, his thought projecting far out into the future, 
young Newman had reached the conviction which was 
common in only a few centers in that day that the high- 
est reaches of learning and scholarship required a free 
command of the German language. No more convinc- 
ing proof of the sound character of his scholarly ambi- 
tion need be sought than his determination to master Ger- 
man. At that time, in all the subjects which interested 
him, German savants and scholars held undisputed su- 
premacy. As this language was not offered in the college 
curriculum, Professor Brantly generously offered to in- 
struct him privately, and he did so with such unusual 
success that Newman was able to use German with the - 
utmost freedom in his researches when he entered the 
theological seminary. Throughout later years, Dr. New- 
man always considered the acquisition of German as the 
most essential factor in his mastery of church history. 


Tue INpusTRIoUS STUDENT.—At Mercer Newman was 
a hard student and already began to exhibit those scholar- 
ly characteristics and habits which marked his entire ca- 
reer. Fortunately, we have several pictures of him 
sketched by his classmates and scholastic rivals, Dr. 
W. W. Landrum and Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper. And who 
is able to furnish a more discriminating view than one’s 
classmate! Describing young Newman, Dr. Landrum 
wrote: 
He entered the class in the junior year. Before his com- 

ing there were two of us who aspired to first place in 

scholarship. In a short time it became evident that neither 

of us was in the race. Newman pressed quietly to the 

front and there remained until the graduation day. 
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When he came to college he was shy and retiring. His 
walk was awkward, not to say shambling. He was rather 
slow of speech and uttered his thoughts in a low and de- 
liberate tone but always with clearness and often with 
force of diction. Everywhere he was modest and unassum- 
ing. Books rather than boys were his favorite companions, 
Newman was what his fellows called a “dig,” a grubber 
of roots, and a worker of the subsoil plow, going down 
very deeply into studies that the most of us had little 
ability to do and what’s more, no inclination to attempt. 
In the end he had his reward. 

Newman was always amiable. He was kindness per- 
sonified, always generous to those who differed from him 
or jested at his bookish ways. If he had an enemy, I never 
knew it. He was an unaffected Christian, simple and sin- 
cere in his faith and unequalled in his conduct, holding 
aloof from the customs of college life, but without pharisee- 
ism. 


Another interesting description has recently been re- 
ceived from Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper’: 


Newman and I entered Mercer University in the Fall 
of 1867. We were the two youngest boys there—he some 
16 years of age, and I only 13 years old. Newman was 
then very poor financially, but of unusual richness in 
thought and in character. He impressed the whole student 
body by his earnest studiousness, and fine recitations in 
the class-room. Although he and I “made the best marks” 
during our four years’ course, still he was far in advance 
of myself in maturity of thought and in scholarly attain- 
ments. I cannot recall that Newman ever missed answer- 
ing correctly every question asked when in the class-room, 
especially in Greek, in Latin, and in History. In general 
literature he and I were perhaps on a par. He never played 
baseball in the afternoon, but studied while the rest of us 


*Dr. Tupper is slightly in error about the number of years Newman spent 
at Mercer. He was there only through the junior and senior years. This 
letter was written by Dr. Tupper a few months before he died at the age of 
eighty-seven years. 
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ADOLESCENT PERSONALITY.—Several of Albert New- 
man’s letters, addressed to what in the deep South are 
termed “home folks,” throw an amusing light on his 
Intoxication of the ego is not 
only to be expected of middle adolescent pilgrims, put it 
serves a highly salutary function in the making of a 
strong personality. To many of his old acquaintances 
this aspect of Dr. Newman’s nature may come with some- 


former life at this time. 
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were striking the ball and running the bases! They used 
to say in the oratorical classes that I could ‘“‘beat him 
speaking” but he could beat me arguing ! 

Newman was also a devout Christian, matching even 
creed with deed and balancing doctrine with doing. As I 
recall Newman and I were “first honor men’’; his “‘marks”’ 
for the four years 96 and mine 92. 

In short, of all of us at Mercer during 1867-71 Albert 
Henry Newman proved himself to be the most conscientious 
student and the best type of Christian. 


KERR BOYCE ‘TUPPER 


thing of amusement. 


Penfield, Georgia 
August 28, 1869 
Dear Father, Sisters, Aunt and Cousin, 

As I promised on leaving home to write to all of you, 
and having no secrets to write to any of you, as well as 
not having time to write to all separately, I shall adopt 
this form of correspondence, which I hope will prove satis- 
factory to you all. Leaving Thomson by the train as you 
know, after a few hours of very pleasant riding I found 
myself at Woodville, where I found an old wood wagon, 
or rather an old two-horse wagon used for all kind of 
hauling, in this having embarked, after about an hour of 
very rough and uncomfortable riding, without umbrella, 
or anything of the kind, I arrived at the beautiful little 
village of Penfield the place at which by diligent applica- 
tion, I hope to be able to acquire much useful knowledge. 


John Blackstone Newman 
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After having arrived and eaten my dinner I went up 
to the Campus, got acquainted with several of the students, 
and late in the evening I delivered the letters which Mr. 
Steed gave me, which I am glad to say had the desired 
effect, and without any ceremony I was enrolled on the list 
of students and put in the Class which I intended to enter. 
These letters were of incalculable good to me; the senti- 
ments of which you will see from one of them which I had 
the privilege of reading. It read thus: “I send you a boy 
who will pull at a stump if you tell him. Take an interest 
in him and put him forward. He has more brains than 


many.’ 


Thus I entered an advanced class, without exami- 
nation and not only entered it but also took a good stand 
in it. : 

I am boarding with Mrs. Ware the lady with whom I 
intended to board on leaving home. She keeps a splendid 
table, has the nicest sorts of feather beds and many other 
conveniences. I am rooming with a young man whose name 
is Virgil A. Jordan, who is also the one with whom I in- 
tended to room. I am now at last in a condition in which 
I have wished to be for a long time. I have nothing to do 
but study, eat, sleep, etc. Where I do not have to be both- 
ered with such ejaculations as “It’s time to milk the cow” ; 
“cut wood to get dinner with”; “Feed and water the calf” 
etc. Tell John and Robert that they must not forget to 
attend to the calf, and to take good care of Roly Poly; and 
that they must be good boys and try to learn fast. I wrote 
to Sister day before yesterday but as the mail only goes out 
about twice or three times a week it will not go until today. 
I have not been out to Woodville to see if my things have 
come. 

Your affectionate relation 
A. H,. NEwMAN 


°This version of Steed’s letter of commendation differs slightly from the one 
on page 7. Both came from Dr, Newman. 
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Penfield, Georgia. 
Dear Father and Sisters, 

I began to think that the things which you sent me were 
a very long time in arriving, since I did not get them until 
Tuesday, when I also received your highly appreciated let- 
ters. Of course, I was much pleased to hear that you were 
all well, that you were getting along finely with your work, 
that you had improved so much in the art of milking the 
cow, and from Fannie that she was getting along so well 
at school etc. You both said, that Callie and Fannie said, 
that I used partiality that I only told them goodby. I 
hardly know what they or you either mean by such an ex- 
pression as that. If they mean that I did not shake hands 
with them, I am certain that I did. I do not know what 
more they wanted. Perhaps they wanted me to kiss them, 
I cannot conceive what else they could have meant. I guess 
though they said it in fun to tease Mollie. If that is the 
case I understand it. I am in fine health, fine spirits, and 
progressing splendidly in my studies. I have changed 
rooms and am now rooming alone. I changed because I 
thought I could study better alone than in a room with 
another man. I bought me a nice lamp yesterday which 
holds more than a quart of oil, and has a beautiful china 
bottom, and also a shade. You asked me how I liked 
Jordan, Mrs. Ware, Miss Mollie and Henry. I think I never 
met with more sociable or clever people than they are, and 
of course I like them finely. 

Pa told me that at Colleges the boys were very dissipated 
and would use every possible scheme to lead a man from 
the path of rectitude. I am happy to be able to say that this 
is not the case. On the contrary all of the influences are 
for good. Of course there are some wicked boys as there 
are in all places, but they all attend to their own business 
and keep in their own circles. No evil influences are brought 
on one’s mind, no temptations obstruct one’s path. I am 
much more favorably situated for the exercise of morality 
and piety than at home. The students keep up a twilight 
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prayer meeting every evening which seems calculated to 
do much good. It is the custom of some of the boys to greet 
all of the new students at the beginning of every term. 
Accordingly some fellows fixed up a scheme to get me and 
some other fellows, and on Saturday sent me a note that 
I had been elected a member of the Chi Phi fraternity on 
account of my scholarship but I being on my guard refused 
to go with them. They continued to urge upon me to join. 
They said that it was considered a great honor to belong 
to that society and that only the best scholars were elected. 
Knowing that there was some trick in it I told them that I 
was obliged to them for the honor they conferred on me in 
electing me, but that I preferred not to join at present. 
After persuading me for some time they “left me alone.” 
They however succeeded in getting several of the boys into 
it. As I expected they took them up into an old house, went 
through with a great many ceremonies, blindfolded them, 
took them upstairs, blacked their faces, laughed at them a 
great deal and let them go, of course feeling like fools, 
as they were. On the next day the same boys that tried so 
hard to get me into it complimented me very highly and 
said that I was the only sensible boy in the crowd, that I 
got the better of them and that they would never try to 
trick me again. Tell Pa that I say if he can send me some 
shoes or boots in about two weeks I reckon I can wait. Tell 
him I wish he would carry that old watch to town, have it 
fixed up and let me have it, for I need a time piece of some 
kind very badly. Tell him to send me word how he is get- 
ting along with his business and all about it. 


Yours in affection 
A. H. NEwMAN 
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Penfield, Georgia 
October 2, 1869 

Thinking that perhaps by this time you all begin to 
want to hear from me, and knowing that I begin to wish 
to hear from you all, I take this opportunity of writing to 
you again. I suppose that it is useless to tell you that I am 
well and am getting on smoothly with my studies, for you 
know that these are always my characteristics. The reason 
why I have not written sooner is that I was waiting to see 
if I would not receive some money. Mrs. Ware is needing 
some money and in my present condition, I do not know 
when to promise to pay her some. I would have thought 
that Mr. West would have written to me something about 
this matter. If you have not found out anything about it 
I would like for you to do so and write to me about it in 
your next letter. I have commenced (sic) studying German 
since I wrote to you before and like it very much. I may 
commence (sic) studying Spanish before long. I have not 
decided yet. I could find time for one or two studies, by 
sitting up late at night. Why do you all write me such 
short little ugly, onesided, scribbled blotchy affairs? When 
I write to you, I always try to write a sort of respectable 
letter, but when you write me, from the appearance and 
contents of the letter, one would think that you began 
writing after you heard the train coming and were in such 
a hurry that you could not hold your hand still, and having 
scribbled a few lines put it or rather crammed it into an 
envelope and sent it off. And as for Fannie she has gotten 
so that she cannot even do that much. What do you all sup- 
pose that Lord Chesterfield would have said or thought if 
anyone had sent him such a letter as some which you sent 
me? Why he would have taken it as the most serious insult. 
I am a man-of taste and refinement and therefore want 
things done up rightly. But enough of this lecturing. You 
must write to me immediately so that I will be sure to get 
the letter Tuesday. And write to me all about the School 
etc. Write to me what has become of Henry Laramore. I 
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have not had a letter from him since he was married. I 
wrote to him not to do so, and since he did not take my 
advice I reckon that he is ashamed to write to me about it. 


A. H. NEwMAN 
Mercer University 


Penfield, Georgia 

October 7, 1869 
To Hattie, Pa, and Johnnie, 

I received your letter and was glad to see that you had 
made a good deal of improvement both in matter, length 
and execution. I hope you will continue to improve and 
that the short lecture which I gave you will be “‘like bread 
cast upon the waters’ the effects of which will be seen many 
days hence. If you make no more improvement I shall feel 
_ that my labor was not altogether useless. Hereafter when 
I write to you and do not say expressly that I am sick I 
wish you to always take it for granted that I am well for 
it seems to me that a man of my ability, taste, and refine- 
ment ought to cease using such homely expressions as “I 
am well at present and hope that these few lines may reach 
and find you all enjoying the same blessing.” This is ri- 
diculous and altogether beneath my dignity. But let this 
suffice on this subject and let me proceed to more important 
and useful things. Under the head of useful things I am 
happy to inform you that Salter and myself went into the 
country this evening (Tuésday) about a mile and a half 
from town and got a great big corn sack full of the nicest 
reddest best apples you ever saw except Northern apples. 
The place where we got them was the apple orchard of 
Speaker McWhorter, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives who by the way has the finest orchard that I ever saw 
in my life and more than that he gave the students the 
privilege of getting them whenever they wish. I brought 
this in under the head of useful things but I am not so 
certain whether they will prove so in the end or not. For 
already I am beginning to feel rather lazy from the effect 
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of the vast quantity which I made way with this evening. 
Perhaps therefore it would be more proper to class this 
under the head of good or agreeable things. Let us there- 
fore pass on to something still more important than a few 
red apples, for although it is a considerable pleasure to me 
to eat them it is certainly not especially pleasant to you to 
hear about them. 


I was truly rejoiced to hear that the spirit of God was 
manifesting itself in our little community that God had 
seen fit to save many of those who apparently were beyond 
the line of probation. This makes me desire to be there to 
witness so glorious a spectacle. Oh! may it please God to 
continue the good work and may many more be found 
humbling themselves at the foot of the Cross, and crying 
out “Lord have mercy on me a sinner.” If I being absent 
can rejoice on account of this good work, how much more I 
suppose you all rejoice witnessing as you do, these joyful 
things. 

Tell Mr. E. A. Steed (for I suppose he is the one who 
wishes to know concerning my standing) that I stand well 
in my class and tell him that I will write to him in a few 
days informing him more particularly about these things. 
Tell Pa that if he possibly can I would like for him to let 
me have a little money that I am very particular about 
spending money, spending none on anything that I am not 
obliged to have, not even buying a cravat and such things 
as the other boys. In spite of all this, I am out of money. 
I have not paid $4.00 to my society for initiation fees, 
tribute, etc. which I ought to have paid, and am still need- 
ing several books which are in part necessary to my ad- 
vantageous advancement. I bought me a can of oil which 
will be enough to last me through the rest of the term but 
have not bought any wood, and am out of it. 


There is a great agitation at present in this community 


concerning the contemplated removal of this University. 
It is now pretty certain that it will be removed to Marietta 
next year. All of the family are well. Our family com- 
prises Mitchell, Jordan, Salter and Mrs. Ware’s family. 
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We have a gay old time in eating. It seems to be the object 
of competition, who can put in the biggest mouths-full, 
chew the fastest and thus get ready to leave the table first. 
Jordan especially sometimes amuses me very much. In the 
first place he holds his fork in his fist like you have seen 
people do, and putting his head down near the edge of 
the plate, I can tell you he crams in the victuals. But I 
ought not talk about Jordan for he is a right clever sort of 
a fellow if he does call his father Pap. As for Salter, he 
is very ugly and unpolished in his manners, and knows 
how to keep up with the rest in eating and generally suc- 
ceeds in getting up from the table before anybody else. 
I am sorry to say that we not at all conform to the rules of 
Lord Chesterfield and although I have of late been trying 
to bring about a reformation in this respect I have up to 
this time signally failed. Jordan saying that such stuff was 
all foolishness and Salter assenting to his assertion. Mit- 
chell is obliged to eat fast in self-defense for coming to 
the table after we are about half done, he tries to make up 
to keep from being left to starve. 


Love 
A. H. NEWMAN 


Penfield, Georgia 
November 13, 1869 
I received your letter which although looked for with 
much impatience only had a tendency to add disappoint- 
ment to my already too frequently dejected feelings. With- 
out money and without clothes at such a place as this and 
especially since the cold winds of winter are beginning to 
howl around me, you may well imagine my feelings, my 
troubles, my dejectedness of spirits, which I am informed 
has already begun to manifest itself in the dryness and 
extreme disagreeableness of my long-since too uninteresting 
and unwelcome letters. Were it not for the fact that I am 
by every mail, eagerly expecting to receive relief but know 
not when with certainty to expect it I would not of course 
feel altogether so low-spirited waiting -for the reception of 
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it. If you all could only see the uncouth appearance of 
my attire, which made at first of very common cloth and 
almost unfit in its most comely state to adorn the person of 
a Junior in College, has suffered the wear and tear of two 
months almost without intermission and could imagine that 
I of necessity was obliged to appear in company and that 
too on Sunday in this attire you would not wonder at my 
state of mind but would hasten at once to secure my relief. 
Although letters are now very, very dry and uninteresting, 
I doubt not but that they will continue to become dryer 
dryer as my disappointments increase, until at last they will 
become so miserably dry, and so totally unreadable as to 
be of no conceivable use but to use as tinder when you 
wish to kindle a fire with flint and steel. It seems that I 
am doomed only to disappointment. First I lost my “sweetly 
talking, sweetly smiling Lalage” and now to be left in 
such an overwhelmingly disagreeable condition it really 
seems as if it were enough to throw into a state of tem- 
porary insanity a man of no more than ordinary strength 
of mind. But let us turn away for a while from this sad, | 
sad spectacle and see if we cannot moisten by the oil of 
cheerfulness this scorchingly dry and destined-to-be un- 
welcomed letter if letter it may be called. If I knew of a 
term which would signify something very far beneath the 
ordinary acceptation of the term letter I would most cer- 
tainly employ it, but as there is not such a word in the 
language, we will have to call it a letter, used in a sense 
several degrees below the lowest acceptation of the word 
and carry it in our imagination infinitely below even that. 
But did I not promise to enliven it, such as it is, with a 
little affected cheerfulness towards the close? Oh! but I 
cannot! I cannot! The farther I proceed the dryer I be- 
come. How can a man laugh when his heart weeps? How 
can a man appear cheerful when his spirit is tortured with 
sorrow and anguish? How can a man write as though he 
were cheerful, when all of his associations are of a directly 
opposite character? Even if he had something of a refresh- 
ing nature to communicate it would be embodied in lan- 
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guage of gloom. Therefore in view of all of these things, 
I forbear to proceed to that which I made you to expect for 
fear that the latter part may prove dryer than the first. 
After all of these things it is not necessary I suppose to 
add that I would like for you to send me some relief as 
quickly as possible. 


Yours although in dejection yet in affection 
ALBERT H. NEWMAN 


ADOLESCENT E-XPERIENCES.—It is clear that young New- 
man’s intellectual and spiritual capacities ripened pre- 
cociously. That was not necessarily harmful to the 
maturing of his personality. But his intensive application 
to study must have made it impossible to indulge in the 
sports and avocations of normal adolescent life. He was 
undoubtedly overserious and never came to possess the 
capacity for mere idling. Other than fishing he never 
developed a hobby. While he does not appear to have 
engaged in the usual flirtations with the opposite sex, he 
did form deep friendships with some of his fellow stu- 
dents which lasted down through the years. 


A Tempest InN A TEApot.—Midway of his first year in 
Mercer young Newman became the center of one of those 
raging collegiate storms that break the monotony of col- 
lege life. It was occasioned by the beginnnig of the 
movement by which the old literary societies were, in 
many colleges, superseded by fraternities. 

The literary societies formed a distinctive feature of 
most Southern institutions for many decades. Usually 
there were two such organizations which engaged in a 
rivalry not always healthy nor controlled. Every stu- 
dent in the college belonged to one or the other of these 
societies, and great was the effort to entice freshmen to 
join. It reminds one strongly of the ancient Athenian 
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students who thronged the Piraeus and boarded incom- 
ing vessels in search of newly arriving youths in order 
to induce them to study under a particular sophist, ora- 
tor, or philosopher. 

The literary societies performed a splendid service of 
extracurricular training. They stimulated their mem- 
bers to industry, initiated them into esprzt de corps and 
trained them in public speaking, debate, and parlia- 
mentary conduct. At Mercer the two organizations were 
the Ciceronian Society and the Phi Delta Society. 


THE ENTRANCE OF FRATERNITIES.—The entrance of the 
secret fraternities into the colleges of that day injected 
a new situation fraught with difficulties for both the stu- 
dents and the faculty. It was very clear that such an 
organization would divide the student body along a new 
line and undermine the interest in the old literary so- 
cleties. 

The Mercer Chapter of the National Chi Phi Frater- 
nity was organized on May 15, 1869, a few months before 
young Newman entered the school. This organization 
was, however, kept a profound secret until February, 
1870. A tempest arose and stormed for many weeks with 
young Newman in the center of it all. There must have 
been other students who joined the new secret organiza- 
tion but owing to his guilelessness and honesty young 
Newman was the obvious victim. There were ‘bumps 
and bruises, burns and blisters.’’ Heated arguments pro 
and con were the order of the day. We may let the min- 
utes of the Phi Delta Society and of the Ciceronian So- 
ciety to which he belonged tell the story: 


Ciceronian Society—Feb. 26, 1870. Mr. Marion S. 
Weaver offered the following resolutions: Whereas, In our 
opinion any secret society or societies existing in our midst 
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are highly detrimental to the best interest of our Society. 
Resolved, 1. That we heartily disapprove of any member 
being connected with such societies and that we believe 
that every member connected with such, contrary to the 
wishes of the Society, ought to be liable to expulsion. 

Resolved, 2. That the committee on Joint Resolutions be 
instructed to confer immediately with the corresponding 
committee of the Phi Delta and draw up suitable resolu- 
tions, embodying the sentiments of the above—which shall 
be an amendment to the Joint Resolutions of the two Soci- 
eties,—and report the same back to the Society for adoption. 

March 5.—The motion which has been creating so much 
disturbance was laid upon the table for one week oly. 

March 12.—The resolutions offered by Mr. Weaver con- 
taining an amendment to the Joint Resolutions was voted 
upon the second time and carried by a two-thirds majority, 
and thereby adopted. 

April 8.—The corresponding secretary read a letter from 
Mr. A. H. Newman, stating that he had joined the Chi 
Phi Society. ... Mr. A. H. Newman, a member of this 
Society, having joined a secret society connected with Mer- 
cer University in violation of the Joint Regulations of the 
two Societies was according to the penalty thereunto affixed, 
expelled from this Society, and the corresponding secretary 
was instructed to make an apology to Mr. Newman and 
state the grounds upon which he was expelled. 

July 9—The Business of the Chi Phi Society was again 
brought before the Ciceronian Society. After some dis- 
cussion of the subject, Mr. Reynolds was appointed to act 
on the Joint Regulations Committee to confer with the Phi 
Delta Society to ascertain whether or not the resolutions 
had been erased from their books. The committee conferred 
with the Phi Deltas and found that they had. The follow- 
ing was adopted in our Society: Whereas, The Phi Delta 
our sister Society, has broken the Joint Resolutions with 
reference to members of our Society joining secret societies 
without consulting us, and having given us no official notice 
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of their actionn—We, the members of the Ciceronian So- 
ciety, declare that resolution now null, and no longer bind- 
ing on us. 

August 21.—Mr. Newman’s expulsion was reconsidered, 
and after a pretty long discussion engaged in by quite a 
number of the members the motion to receive him into the 
society was lost. 


September 24.—-Mr. Massey moved to receive Mr. New- 
man into our Society. Mr. Holtzclaw moved to lay the 
motion on the table. Carried. The corresponding secretary 
read a letter from Mr. Newman asking the Society to re- 
instate him in his former position. 


October 1.—Mr. Jones moved to take Mr. Massey’s mo- 
tion of last Saturday from the table. Before the motion 
was put to the house Mr. Massey withdrew the motion. Mr. 
Randle then moved to receive Mr. Newman back into the 
Society. Mr. Jackson moved to adjourn. Lost. Mr. Randle’s 
motion was then put and carried. The Society instructed 
the corresponding secretary to inform Mr. Newman official- 
ly of his reinstatement in the Society. 


October 8.—Mr. Massey arose to contest the vote on the 
reinstatement of Mr. Newman. This was left to the deci- 
sion of the chair. He decided the vote mull and void. His 
decision was again appealed from and the appeal sus- 
tained. 3 


Phi Delta Society—February 25, 1870.—The committee 
on Joint Regulations from the Ciceronian Society reported 
that resolutions concerning secret societies had been passed 
by their Society, and they wanted the same to be offered 
before ours for adoption,—whereupon 


Resolved, That hereafter no one who is a member of a 
secret society in connection with the University in any way 
whatever shall become a regular member of either the Cice- 
ronian or the Phi Delta Society. Resolved further, That 
hereafter no regular member of either the Phi Delta or the 
Ciceronian Society shall become a member of any secret 
society in connection with the University in any way what- 
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ever, under penalty of expulsion, at the discretion of the 
Society of which he is a member.’ 


So Albert Newman was reinstated as a member of the 
Ciceronian Literary Society and retained his connection 
with the first fraternity at Mercer. How much either meant 
to him, we do not know, probably very little. The decline 
of the literary or oratorical societies in the colleges of the 
South was undoubtedly a loss, the extent of which educa- 
tional thinkers will never correctly estimate. The last gen- 
eration to profit from the training in public address, parlia- 
mentary conduct, and forensics is rapidly passing away. 


Newman was graduated at the head of a class of fifteen 
in 1871, when not yet nineteen years of age. Among his 
fellow students were the Reverend Dr. W. W. Landrum, 
already mentioned, and W. T. Brantly III, a son of Dr. 
W. T. Brantly, pastor of the Second Baptist Church of 
Atlanta, who became a noted lawyer and author of sev- 
eral law books. A lifelong friendship cemented these 
three classmates. Another of the graduates was the Rey- 
erend Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper, who had a brilliant career 
as a preacher in Grand Rapids, Michigan, Denver, Colo- 
rado, and Philadelphia.* About twenty years after the 
class was graduated, Professor J. J. Brantly pronounced 
Newman “The most scholarly of all the graduates gone 
out from Mercer.’”® 


"Ragsdale, B. D., Story of Georgia Baptists, Volume I, pp. 300-302, At- 
lanta, The Baptist Convention of Georgia, 1932. 


®Ragsdale, B. D., Story of Georgia Baptists, Volume I, p. 180, Atlanta, 
Foote and Davies Co., 1932. 


°Dr. Tupper was one of the great preachers during the decline of the 
golden age of the American pulpit. He was the youngest member of the 
class being only seventeen years at the time of graduation. At the time this 
was written, Dr. Tupper was eighty-seven and one of the most remarkable men 
for his years. He was apparently in perfect condition, physically and mentally, 
“Only last Sunday (February 16, 1941) in Austin, Texas, he preached 
at the morning service, cracked jokes for an hour at the dinner table, wrote for 
three or four hours on an address to be given during the week and preached _ 
again with full vigor at the evening service. Dr. Tupper now makes his home 
in Macon, and is lecturer on Christianity at Mercer University. 
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PERIOD OF THEOLOGICAL STupyY.—Passing over the 
scholastic year 1871-72, during which he taught one vil- 
lage school at Jeffersonville, Georgia, and another near 
Seale, Alabama, we find young Newman, in the autumn 
of 1872, enrolled as a student at the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Rochester, New York. The question naturally 
arises, why did this young fellow, brought up and edu- 
cated in the deep South, choose to attend a Northern 
seminary? Evidently, Newman did not feel any sec- 
tional antipathy. For sometime he had been a subscriber 
to the Journal and Messenger, a denominational paper 
published at Cincinnati, Ohio. Through this he had 
become deeply impressed with the eminence of several 
members of the faculty of the Rochester Seminary and, 
as a consquence, he determined to pursue his theological 
studies at that institution. | 

It may be definitely stated that the Newmans did not 
share the Southern bitterness against the North. John 
Blackstone Newman thoroughly disapproved of seces- 
sion by the Southern states, and he felt no admiration 
whatsoever for Jefferson Davis. Although, naturally, 
he sympathized with the South in its desperation and 
suffering, he had no interest in the defense of slavery. 
Moreover, he fought against Mexico and knew from ex- 
perience what war is. In spite of all this, however, when 
disaster faced the Southland in its final hours, the father 
and young Albert, who was only fourteen years of age, 
shouldered rifles and set forth to fight for the Confed- 
eracy. But they were too late, for the war came to an 
end before they had an opportunity to join the army. The 
fact that Newman did not share the bitter feeling of most 
Southern people for the North, led the uncles of his 
sweetheart to refer to him as “a damn Yankee.” 
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LIFE AT THE SEMINARY.—At Rochester, Newman came 
under the influence of a number of able and stimulating 
scholars. The chief of these was Horatio B. Hackett, 
D.D., one of the most competent New Testament authori- 
ties in America. Another was Augustus H. Strong, 
D.D., who was then at the beginning of a brilliant and 
long career as a thinker and writer on systematic 
theology, and as the president of the Seminary, which he 
served for many years. Others of his teachers were 
G. H. Whittemore, professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment; R. J. W. Buckland, professor of Church History, 
and William Cleaver Wilkinson, professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Duties, who later attained fame as a lit- 
erary critic, poet, and editor of the Classzcs ww English. 
Newman was on friendliest terms with all these eminent 
men. However, the most profound influence over him 
was exercised by Dr. Hackett; and the most lasting 
friendship arose between him and Wilkinson. 

The subjects which dominated Newman’s interest at 
the beginning of his seminary course were New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Systematic Theology. Sometime be- 
fore graduation, however, with a view to fitting himself 
to become a theological professor, he decided to specialize 
in Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. This seeming- 
ly strange choice must be viewed in the light of contem- 
porary events and not from present-day standards of 
value. The storm that was brewing over the readjusting 
of theological concepts in harmony with the new scien- 
tific theories centered in large measure around the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. The questions of the 
reliability of the biblical account of creation, the author- 
ship of the books of the Old Testament, and the nature 
of Hebraic prophecy were the most crucial points at issue. 
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As a consequence, Hebrew occupied a far more signifi- 
cant place in scholarly interest than it ever had before or 
has had since that time. Many of the brightest minds of 
Europe and America were attracted to it. Newman, de- 
termined to make the best preparation possible in this 
field of learning, in addition to the regular courses in 
Hebrew offered in the seminary, studied the language 
privately with Dr. Bernard Pick, a German theologian, 
who was already a renowned scholar. Having completed 
the Rochester curriculum, Newman graduated in May, 
1875. 

During the middle year of the seminary course young 
Newman took another step which was to have a far-reach- 
ing effect upon his career; he married Mary Augusta 
Ware, whom he had met while teaching near Seale, Ala- 
bama. But of this more will be said later. 


A YEAR AT THE SOUTHERN SEMINARY.—In order to per- 
fect himself in the field of learning which he had chosen 
for specialization, Newman was now impelled, by a deep 
aspiration, to spend a year or more in graduate study in 
Germany, which was at this time reaching its high tide as 
the finishing place for exact scholarship in many lines of 
thought. In addition to Hebrew, he sought instruction 
in cognate languages, including Arabic, Syriac, and 
Chaldee, because all of these languages shed light on the 
interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
generosity of his wife’s parents afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of studying abroad. Accordingly, in the early 
autumn of 1875, he left Alabama for New York City, 
where he expected to sail for Europe. Stopping over at 
Greenville, South Carolina, where the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary was then located, Newman met 
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for the first time Dr. Crawford H. Toy and Dr. John 
A. Broadus. 

Already recognized as the foremost Orientalist in 
America, Dr. Toy was shortly afterward called to the 
chair of Hebrew at Harvard University. Dr. Toy was 
so impressed with the aspiring young student that he 
offered to give Newman private instruction in Semitic 
languages if he would remain in Greenville. Delighted 
with this unexpected opportunity to obtain at home what 
he was seeking overseas, Newman decided to forego the 
trip to Germany. The prospect of a lengthy separation 
from his wife and baby son was, unquestionably, a very 
powerful consideration in the ardent student’s accept- 
ance of Dr. Toy’s timely proposal. He felt it was a rare 
- privilege to sit at the feet of such a master throughout 
an entire year. Old Testament Hebrew in the senior 
class, and Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee in private lessons, 
occupied his foremost attention. But, in addition to these 
languages, he found time to continue his study of New 
Testament and Patristic Greek with Dr. Broadus, and 
Rabbinic Hebrew with Abraham Jaeger, a converted 
Jew, who was studying and also doing some teaching in 
the Seminary. The year passed quickly, and it was of 
great benefit in advancing Newman’s scholarship and 
also in forming contacts with the leaders of Southern 
Baptists. 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIFE’S CAREER.—Newman’s mental ca- 
pabilities not only ripened early in life but they were in- 
deed extraordinary in their depth and scope. At the age 
of twenty-four years he was not only broadly but like- 
wise thoroughly prepared to enter upon the labor of a 
lifetime of teaching and research in the fields of histori- 
cal theology. A survey of his special abilities and the 
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equipment which enabled him to accomplish great and 
distinguished results in the exacting field of theological 
scholarship will make it easier to understand and evalu- 
ate his success as a theologian, teacher, and author. 


FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION.—Douring his years as a stu- 
dent, young Newman had become a many-sided theologi- 
cal scholar. He had made himself master of Hebrew 
and other Semitic languages and of Old Testament 
Exegesis under the most renowned Oriental authorities 
of our continent. Under Broadus and others he special- 
ized in New Testament and Patristic Greek. He was 
equally familiar with Latin, in both its classical and 
medieval form. Thus it will be seen that all the litera- 
ture of the early Christian centuries was available to him 
directly in the original languages. Added to this was a 
knowledge of German and French which put him in 
touch with the latest investigations of modern European 
scholars. Dutch and Italian were likewise within his 
intellectual grasp when he needed to use them. As a 
matter of fact, such extensive linguistic equipment has 
been exceedingly rare among American scholars. In 
addition to this linguistic equipment, he had a far-rang- 


ing knowledge of classical literature, history, ancient — 


and modern philosophy, and the social sciences, and his 
understanding of the exegesis of the Old and New Tes- 
taments and his grasp of Christian doctrine were 
thorough and comprehensive. 
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Chapter II 
NEWMAN, THE TEACHER 


BEGINNING OF His TEacuinc.—Early in the fall of 1876, 
Newman tried the experiment of teaching an ordinary 
school and of preaching to a congregation at Charlotte, 
North Carolina. It is readily understood that a man of 
his comprehensive training and mentality would not be 
contented with such a post for any great length of time. 
Moreover, while a clear and forceful speaker, his deliv- 
ery and mode of thought were not of the type to win pop- 
ular success. If at any period of his early life he harbored 
the aspiration to become a great preacher, it never be- 
came a dominant and abiding ambition. We may justly 
infer this from the fact that Dr. Newman never sought | 
ordination to the Christian ministry. Seeing that 
throughout life he was teaching in the theological field, 
people universally assumed that he was regularly or- 
- dained; such, however, was not the case. While wholly 
submissive to the Lord’s will in the matter, he felt that 
the classroom was a more suitable place for his talents, 
-and a group of well-trained students his best audience. 
Nevertheless, when called upon by his friends on special 
occasions, he frequently occupied the pulpit. A few 
months convinced him that teaching a village school and 
preaching to a small congregation did not appeal to his 
mind and heart. : 

Late in the fall of 1876, we find Newman again at 
Rochester, eager for either pastoral or educational duties, 
as Providence might direct. Nor did he haye long to 
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wait. Dr. R. J. W. Buckland, professor of Church His- 
tory in the seminary, was prostrated with an illness 
which soon proved fatal. Accordingly, on January 15, 
1877, Newman was invited by President Strong to teach 
the classes in Church History for the remainder of the 
session. Up to this time he had never considered church 
history as the field of study for a life career. Never- 
theless, he threw himself into this new line with his cus- 
tomary enthusiasm and industry. It soon became clear 
that both his comprehensive training and special mental 
abilities fitted him superbly well for this special field of 
work, 

By an unusual good fortune, shortly before this time, 
the Rochester Seminary had acquired a rich collection 
of rare source materials for church history gathered by 
the celebrated German historian, Johann August Wil- 
helm Neander.1. Newman’s command of ancient and 
modern languages gave him immediate access to this 
splendid treasury. He was promptly promoted to the 
rank of acting professor, and in 1880, at the age of twen- 
ty-eight, was made Pettingill Professor of Church His- 
tory, a high honor for one so young. 

Not long before his appointment to the regular pro- 
fessorship at Rochester, he was offered the chair of He- 
brew and cognate languages in the Baptist Thelogical 
Seminary at Morgan Park, Chicago, Illinois. This was 
the only Baptist seminary in the Middle West, and at 
the moment did not seem to have any special significance; 
later, however, it blossomed into the Divinity School of 


*Johann August Wilhelm Neander (1789-1850) was one of the most famous 
German ecclesiastical historians. Born a Jew, he renounced Judaism publicly, 
and changed his name from David Mendel to Neander. This name is derived 
from the Greek weos, new and ander, man, and the change was made in token 
of the spiritual change which he had experienced. His library on church his- 
tory was one of the best in the world. 
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the University of Chicago. The offer, nevertheless, was 
tempting in that it was in the field in which Newman’s 
major preparation had been made. President Strong 
persuaded him to decline the appointment. His declina- 
tion of this post opened the way for another phenomenal 
young American scholar, for the position was, after a 
little hesitation on account of his extreme youth, 
tendered to Dr. William Rainey Harper, then teaching 
classical languages at Denison University in Ohio. 
Harper’s acceptance of the position was far more sig- 
nificant than anyone could foresee at the time, for it was 
his comprehensive vision and indomitable energy a few 
years later which led to the founding of the University 
of Chicago. Harper began his connection with the Chi- 
cago Seminary om January 1, 1879. Dr. Newman in 
later days often liked to speculate as to what would have 
happened had he himself accepted the Chicago position. 
‘In his dry, humorous way, he declared that “one may 
have an important part in founding an institution by hav- 
ing nothing to do with it.” 


A SuiFT In FortTuNE.—From the adolescent letters to his 
“home folks’ when he went to Mercer there is good rea- 
son to believe that young Newman possessed a very 
healthy form of egotism. Coincident with this, however, 
was a profound sense of dependence upon the providence 
of God and an abiding inner conviction that he had a 
destiny to fulfil. It must have appeared to him that it 
was the highest good fortune to settle down complacently 
to a lifelong career as a professor of Church History at 
the Rochester Seminary. But, strange to relate, this 
glorious prospect was suddenly upset, and quite a differ- 
ent assignment was in store for the young historian. 
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Owing to its far-reaching consequences, a dispassionate 
account of the altercation must now be presented. 

Toward the close of his first year as a full professor, 
an unfortunate situation occurred to disturb Newman’s 
amicable relations with President Strong. The circum- 
stances which involved one of his colleagues on the 
faculty were about as follows: The professor of Homi- 
letics became exceedingly unpopular with the students 
owing to his stinging criticism of their lack of literary 
style and their poor delivery of sermons. The students re- 
sented these criticisms to the point of revolt, and in the 
spring of 1881, made a concerted effort to bring about the 
removal of the captious professor. President Strong had 
himself experienced the sting of this critic’s corrections 
and had become convinced that his withdrawal was for 
the best interests of the seminary. Newman also had ex- 
perienced the same caustic criticism but reacted quite dif- 
ferently; in place of resentment he felt a profound sense 
of gratitude for the benefit these criticisms had been to 
him. In fact, he came henceforth to cherish an extraor- 
dinary admiration for the author of the disturbance, and 
throughout life looked upon him as a “great” and 
“matchless critic and writer.” 

Feeling it his duty to turn the tide of student senti- 
ment, Newman threw himself gratuitously into the crisis 
in order to save his colleague from dismissal. He made 
a strong plea to the senior class on his behalf, in which 
he was not very complimentary in some remarks about 
President Strong. When informed about this action, 
President Strong became highly incensed. As a final 
result, not only was his friend obliged to leave, but New- 
man, having gratuitously compromised his own stand- 
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ing, found it necessary to resign at the close of the ses- 
sion in the spring of 1881. 

From our knowledge of Dr. Newman’s character, 
stretching over a period of more than forty years, his con- 
duct on this occasion is difficult to explain. Pugnacity 
was never a noticeable trait in his personality, and his 
loyalty to his official superiors was always sincere and 
above reproach. He was a man of such even tempera- 
ment and circumspection that this indiscretion was en- 
tirely out of harmony with his later behavior. When the 
circumstances are reviewed in their entirety, the only sat- 
isfactory explanation is that Newman’s action was moti- 
vated by an exacting sense of justice which he always 
retained. It is, moreover, quite probable that this flare- 
up was the dying gasp of that youthful egotism of which 
we caught a glimpse in his letters. But the conviction 
remains that the imbroglio, which was so contrary to the 
amiable disposition for which he became noted, was not 
the only factor in Newman’s removal from his chair in 
the seminary at Rochester. Above all, the hand of Provi- 
dence may be clearly discerned in the situation. It is 
plain, furthermore, that President Strong terminated 
Newman’s connection with the seminary with genuine 
regret. He continued to express the greatest admiration 
for his outstanding ability and predicted for him a suc- 
cessful future. Moreover, he left no stone unturned to 
secure Professor Newman an appointment elsewhere 
where his scholarship and ability could function. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS.—Not a few of Newman’s stu- 
dents at Rochester attained unusual distinction as preach- 
ers and teachers. Among the number who most deserve 
mention were the Reverend Dr. Philip S. Moxom, one 
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of the strongest preachers of the past generation; Dr. 
Ernest D. Burton, professor of New Testament Greek 
and, at the time of his death, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Wallace Buttrick, president of the 
General Education Board; and Dr. F. T. Gates, confi- 
dential advisor to John D. Rockefeller in his private 
philanthropies. These are recorded not with any sug- 
gestion that Newman’s instruction was responsible for 
their achievements, but merely to indicate the caliber of 
men with whom he had to deal and with whom he re- 
mained on terms of friendship throughout later years. 


Toronto Baptist CoLLEGE.—Just at the juncture when 
Professor Newman was seeking another position, a new 
venture was taking form across Lake Ontario, in the 
beautiful city of Toronto; a Baptist theological seminary 
was being founded through the generosity of Senator 
William McMaster for the training of Baptist ministers 
for the Dominion of Canada. 

Twice before this time the Baptists of Ontario and 
Quebec had attempted to set up an institution that would 
insure opportunity for the complete education of a Bap- 
tist ministry—first at Montreal, Quebec, and then at 
Woodstock, Ontario. The first was a dismal failure; and 
the second, while it performed a glorious service, was 
soon recognized as a temporary expedient that could not 
entirely satisfy the needs of a growing, integrating de- 
nomination. Two needs were felt more and more acutely: 
the first was for a full college course, and the second for 
a more scholarly training in theology. Students who 
wished to prepare for the Baptist ministry in the eastern 
provinces usually went to Newton in Massachusetts or 
to Rochester or Colgate in New York. Very frequently _ 
they did not return to the churches of Canada, or, if they 
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did, they were out of touch with the congregations they 
were called upon to serve. In Ontario, the better class 
of students who attended Woodstock for their secondary 
education and then went to the University of Toronto for 
their college work did not relish returning to Woodstock 
for theology. Above every other impulse that animated 
the scattered Baptists of Canada was the desire for a 
theological seminary to train a ministry for the brother- 
hood for all parts of the broad Dominion. 

In this movement to establish a seminary, there was 
some rivalry between the Baptists of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, who were more numerous, and those of Ontario, 
who had the advantage of being more central. The fore- 
most question at issue in the infant institution at To- 
ronto was whether to encourage unity of spirit by ap- 
pointing one of the leading ministers from Nova Scotia, 
or to call a young scholar regardless of his connections 
who could be depended upon to teach a number of the 
theological branches during the period when the college 
was small. 

At this critical moment, President Strong of Roches- 
ter sent Principal Castle of Toronto Baptist College the 
following confidential letter: 

Rochester 
May 21, 1881 

My dear Dr. Castle: 

It has occurred to me to suggest to you that our Profes- 
sor Newman might in some ways be of greater help to you 
than any older man from the provinces could be. Professor 
Newman is certain to make his mark in the denomination. 
By authorship and original investigation he will sooner or 
later be reckoned as an authority among us. His very youth, 
connected as it is with vigorous health and indomitable in- 
dustry, assures him of a growing future, while a man in his 
prime may not be able to surpass his previous work.—If 
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I am any judge, you would do better to take Professor 
Newman with his encyclopaedic learning quite remarkable 
for a young man, and give him a chance to develop. He 
has learned some valuable lessons at Rochester. He is per- 
sonally a very popular man. I want him to have a chance 
to show what is in him, and I do not know anyone who 
would serve your purpose better—where two departments 
are merged in one. 
Most sincerely yours 
Avucustus H. STRONG 


Some days after this letter, Dr. Newman wrote to Dr. 
Castle as follows: 
Rochester, New York 
June 11, 1881 
Rev. J. H. Castle, D. D. 
Dear Brother: 

Since writing you before, / have received a definite offer 
of the Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics in the S. W. 
Baptist University, Jackson, Tenn. This is a very impor- 
tant institution, securing its students from Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. It has something like 
200 students of whom about 20 have the ministry in view. 
It is partially endowed, interest on endowment and tuition 
together yielding living salaries to the Professors. The 
Department offered is a very attractive and might be a very 
influential one, yet for reasons mentioned in my last letter 
and for some other reasons, I think I should prefer the 
Toronto position. 

It seems very doubtful to me whether the removal of Dr. 
W.! to Toronto would essentially change the attitude of the 
brethren of the Maritime provinces. If they want a the- 
ological school of their own they will probably have it even 
if deprived of the cooperation of Dr. W. As regards com- 
peting with Newton, I believe that the only method to 
succeed is: to make the Toronto school so good that young 
ministers of the Maritime provinces cannot but see that in 


Tr. W.”? mentioned above was the beloved Dr. D. M. Welton, appointed 
in 1883 as Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Interpretation. 
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going to Toronto they are doing the very best thing for 
themselves. * 

Still another important Professorship, in many. respects 
more attractive than the one in Tennessee, is almost certain 
to be offered me soon unless I forestall the action of the 
authorities. But I do not see there anything like the oppor- 
tunity to exert Christian and denominational influence that 
I see in the S. W. Baptist University. 


I shall try to post-pone any definite answer to the Jack- 
son people until after the 21st. Meanwhile, if anything 
should happen that seems in any way to improve my pros- 
pects of election please keep me informed. 

Yours most truly 
A. H. NEwMANn 


There can be little doubt that these two letters closed 
the issue. A further point that may shed some light upon 
the situation was the fact that Dr. Castle was an Amer- 
ican, a graduate of Rochester, and an intimate friend of 
President Strong. It may be stated also that Mrs. Mc- 
Master, wife of the senator, was an American and a very 
ardent Baptist. 


In the ensuing election, the board of governors chose 
Dr. Newman by unanimous vote.” Newman was now 
invited by the principal, Dr. John H. Castle, to join him 
in organizing the new institution. As the faculty was 
not large, it fell to Newman’s lot from time to time to 
give instruction in almost every field of theological study 
and also to act as librarian. Under the circumstances, 
his learning in all fields of theology made him a highly 
valuable member of the faculty of the infant seminary. 


Dr. Newman was designated professor of Biblical In- 
terpretation and Church History, and, in accordance with 


“It may be of interest to state that Principal Castle sent Dr. Newman the 
seven ballots, which he kept throughout life. 
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this assignment, he taught Hebrew and Greek New 
Testament, together with Church History, during the 
first two years. After this he was assigned Church His- 
tory and Comparative Religion. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF McMaster UNIvErRsITY.—By 
his will Senator McMaster allotted the residue of his 
estate amounting to approximately a million dollars to 
the establishment of a college of liberal arts. In conse- 
quence of this princely gift, Toronto Baptist College was 
expanded into McMaster University. When this change 
occurred in 1891, Dr. Newman was called upon to broad- 
en his work and to give instruction in some of the Arts 
subjects as well as in his own field. While general his- 
tory, and for sometime, government and economics fell 
to his lot, church history continued to be his central in- 
terest. He was, furthermore, called upon to assist in 
framing the curriculum and in handling many details 
in connection with the new Arts college. 

Dr. Newman spent twenty laborious but fruitful and 
happy years at McMaster. The organic connection of 
the theological department with the College of Arts and 
Sciences strongly appealed to his judgment. The sepa- 
ration of Theology from Arts perpetuates the idea that 
religion has little or no relation to everyday life. Where 
these studies are carried on side by side, as they were in 
the first Christian college ever established, the Catecheti- 
cal School at Alexandria, Egypt, in the second century of 
our era, the arts, sciences, and religion made a harmo- 
nious impact upon the growing personality of youth. 
When, however, theology is organized in a separate in- 
stitution, it soon loses its touch with the changing 
thought of the world and tends to become stereotyped 
and dogmatic. One of the main reasons McMaster Uni- 
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versity, has had such a remarkable effect upon its stu- 
dents was because it was able to integrate all elements of 
personality. “The Purpose in View” has never been bet- 
ter stated than it was by Chancellor A. L. McCrimmon 
when he declared: 


The object we have set before us is a missionary one: 
to develop men and women so that their theoretical and 
practical life is organically related to the creative person- 
ality of the Saviour of the world !° 


In this cultured and devout atmosphere Dr. Newman 
felt perfectly at home. Philosophy, Humanism, Science, 
and Christianity dwelt together in profound peace and 
co-ordination. 


During his early years in Toronto, Dr. Newman con- 
tinued that prodigious industry which had all along 
characterized his career as a student. Into the late hours 
of the night, as we have already seen, he toiled in order 
to master completely his special field of research and to’ 
-prepare for his classroom work. If the McMaster posi- 
tion was rather exacting in that it required considerable 
teaching during the session, there was compensation in 
that the collegiate term was short. For almost five 
months each year the members of the faculty were free 
to use their time as they desired. The institution fol- 
lowed that aspect of the British theory of college life 
which held that during the prolonged vacation students 
and professors should engage in intensive, self-directed 
study. 

Among the hundreds of students who sat at Newman’s 
feet at McMaster and who attained distinction were 
such men as Dr. George Cross, Dr. John F. Vickert, and 


®McCrimmon, A. L., “The Educational Policy of the Baptists of Ontario 
and Quebec,” p. 19, McMaster University, 1920. 
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Dr. B. W. Parsons, all professors at Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Archibald G. Baker of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. John MacNeil, dean of the department of 
Theology at McMaster, and former president of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance; Dr. Henry Alford Porter, pastor in 
St. Louis, and later in Charlottesville, Virginia; Profes- 
sor I. G. Matthews, Crozer Theological Seminary, Dr. 
John D. Freeman, Mercer University, Georgia; Chancel- 
lor Howard P. Whidden of McMaster University; and 
the late Professor J. L. Gilmour of the same institution. 


NEWMAN’S SERVICE TO MCMASTER AND CanapDA.—Not a 
few Canadians harbor in the inner sanctum of their 
hearts a certain dislike of American ways, and they criti- 
cize the exclusive use of the term “Americans” by the 
people of the United States. There has always existed 
a slight though good-natured feeling of jealousy of the 
“big neighbor” to the south. All this probably runs back 
to the United Empire Loyalists who, following the 
American Revolution, preferred to continue under Brit- 
ish rule and for this reason emigrated to Canada. 

It now appears that, when the Toronto Baptist College 
was being organized, some theological students complet- 
ing their Arts work at the University of Toronto feared 
that certain local aspirants would be appointed to the 
faculty in order to win the favor of the brethren in the 
Eastern Provinces. Opposition to such course was voiced, 
as we learn from the Reverend Dr. J. J. Baker, who 
writes on this point as follows: 


The Canadian Baptist at that time published a series of 
letters from Mr. “Anon.” I may now reveal that these were 
written by a group of divinity students graduating from 
Toronto University. The purpose was to forestall the ap- 
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pointment to the faculty of any local aspirants, whose names 

‘had been mentioned. The appointment of the brilliant 
young professor from Rochester to the chair of Church 
History had a salutary effect. Quiet was restored on the 
“Western Front.” 


The appointment of an American scholar less discreet 
than Dr. Newman might easily have been unfortunate. 
In the interests of international good will and fellow- 
ship, it must be stated that never, throughout his twenty 
years of connection with McMaster University, did any- 
one in any shape or form object to Dr. Newman on the 
ground that he was an American citizen. 

The Canadians generally, and especially the Cana- 
dian Baptists, became very proud of Dr. Newman’s grow- 
ing distinction. One of his first students, the Reverend 
R. G. Boville,* an M.A. of Aberdeen University, Scot- 
land, wrote: 


Dr. Newman was happy in his setting in Toronto Bap- 
tist College. He was America’s noblest gift to Canada. 


The Reverend Dr. H. E. Stillwell wrote: 


My mature judgment is that among the gifts which God 
gave to McMaster in those early formative days probably 
none was greater than his gift of Dr. Newman, whose im- 
press is on its curriculum and on practically everything 
else. We thank God on our every remembrance of him. 


At the time of Dr. Newman’s resignation, the Rev- 
erend Dr. J. L. Gilmour, one of his most gifted Canadian 
students, wrote in an article for the McMaster Umver- 
sity Monthly: 


‘Dr. Boville has the distinction of being the founder in the United States 
of the “Daily Vacation Bible School.” 
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As a teacher he always impressed and amazed me with 
the vast store of information at his command, and the later 
experiences of life have only tended to deepen my con- 
viction as to his knowledge of what is the really valuable 
literature of his subject, and as to the soundness of his his- 
torical judgment. .. . That Dr. Newman had all the gifts 
no one will maintain, but it must be to us a source of un- 
bounded gratification to reflect, at the end of twenty years, 
that during all this time we have had among us one whose 
historical knowledge was so sound and whose acquaintance 
with his subjects so wide, that it may almost be called 
phenomenal.” : 


As to what Dr. Newman meant to McMaster, Chancel- 
lor Whidden has given ample testimony. On the cele- 
bration at Mercer University of Dr. Newman’s fifty 
years of teaching Church History, he wrote: 


Too much cannot be said of the contribution made by him 
to our denominational life, not only through his writings in 
the religious press but also through his contact with our 
people in the Convention and Associations. His influence 
upon not a few of his students in stimulating them to a 
genuine interest in historical study was soon evident. Such 
men as the late Doctors J. L. Gilmour and W. J. McKay 
are among those who responded readily to his fine inspir- 
ing touch. As one of his students for three years I desire 
to pay personal tribute to the deep impressions made upon 
mind and heart by! the power and life of this great Chris- 
tian scholar. Canadian Baptists can never forget how deep- 
ly indebted they are to Dr. Albert Henry Newman. 


We would join with the hosts of Dr. Newman’s friends 
all over the world in congratulating him at this time upon 
the happy completion of a half century of unique and alto- 
gether outstanding service in the field of scholarship and 
of denominational influence and achievement. 


“The McMaster University Monthly, Vol. XI, October, 1901 


Summer Cottage, Muskoka 
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Subsequently to this Chancellor Whidden stated : 


As acting Professor of Church History (in 1927 and 
1928-29) during that brief period Doctor Newman ren- 
dered service to McMaster such as no one else could have 
done. ... So much did certain former students and friends 
appreciate what he had done for our developing educational 
enterprise through the years that they had a fine portrait 
of this eminent scholar and Christian gentleman painted for 
the University, where it now hangs on the Library walls 
near those of former colleagues who, like himself, have 
passed on to their reward. 


A PRovipENTIAL LocaTion.—American readers might 
readily conclude that the aspiring young theologian 
would be sidetracked, provincialized, and ultimately for- 
gotten in Toronto. But this proved to be far from the 
unfolding reality of the case. It is interesting to know 
that in Toronto he was brought into direct and vital 
contact with all the world centers of Baptist missionary 
and theological activity. By his articles to the numer- 
ous denominational papers in the Southern and North- 
ern states, and by frequent visits to these sections, he not 
only retained old contacts, but continually made new 
ones. His influence in all sections of the continent grew 
with the years. It is most probable that a large part of 
his far-reaching influence was due to the fact that he 
lived in Toronto; for through that queenly city passed 
those trunk railroads which unite East and West, Canada 
and the United States. In Toronto he was in touch not 
only with all America, but with the farflung British Em- 
pire, especially India, South Africa, and Australia. 

As a matter of fact, residence in the Dominion raised 
Newman above all provincialities in his religious inter- 
est and made of him an international theologian. His 
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home was frequented by important men who were cross- 
ing the continent or who visited Toronto for other rea- 
sons. Among these notables only a few outstanding 
characters can be mentioned, such as the Reverend Dr. 
W. T. Whitley of England and Australia; Dr. John 
Clifford, the magnetic London preacher; Dr. Philip 
Schaff, the renowned church historian, and Dr. Philip 
Jones of the American Baptist Publication Society. Of 
other American Baptist visitors, both from the North and 
South, the number was very large. 

McMaster University was not a large institution so 
far as numbers are concerned, but it was cosmopolitan 
in spirit. Its students were brought into contact with 
scholarly men trained in all parts of Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. Dr. Newman 
greatly aided in imparting breadth of view. It is little 
wonder that the graduates of McMaster have been at 
home in many lands. A checkup a few years ago reveals 
that more than 20 per cent of McMaster’s graduates are 
serving in thirty-five states in the American Union. 
Others are scattered throughout the British Empire, 
India, China, Africa, Japan, and South America. The 
great emphasis that the institution placed upon Chris- 
tian missions was successful in sending McMaster gradu- 
ates to every needy field. 

For the special task to which Dr. Newman was provi- 
dentially called, the position in Toronto was in every 
way highly favorable. Neither at Rochester nor Chi- 
cago, nor yet at the Southwestern Baptist University in 
Tennessee to which he was invited, could afiyone have 
so effectively performed the special work which God had 
in store for him. When the Whitsitt controversy was at 
its climax, and the leaders of both sides appealed to Dr. 
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Newman for counsel, one of the trustees of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary wrote Dr. Newman a 
lengthy letter in which he appealed: 


Tell me confidentially, how this matter looks to you in 
your serene abode, and what are the practicable things to 
be done. .. . Being an educator, historian and a Southern 
Baptist I feel that you may be really helpful in this way. 


The Toronto position was indeed a “serene abode,” 
and no one was more fully equipped or more adroitly 
situated to set Baptists aright on the history of their own 
doctrines than was Dr. Newman. 


IDEAL SUMMER VACATIONING.—Early in his residence in 
Toronto, Dr. Newman acquired an island in Lake 
Joseph, one of the charming Muskoka lakes, about a hun- 
dred miles due north of Toronto. Here he built a sum- 
mer home so that the family might escape the heat of 
the city during the warm months, This beautiful little 
lake had been picked out by the Reverend R. New- 
ton Wolverton and his friend, Professor D. K. Clark, 
both connected with Woodstock College, as the ideal 
place to spend the summer. They were the first group of 
Baptist teachers to purchase an island in Muskoka for | 
summer homes. This they called “Belle-Marie’ after 
their wives. Several years later a Baptist colony was 
formed on the mainland near by and on the islands in 
the central portion of Lake Joseph. Dr. Newman pur- 
chased Sugar Loaf Island near Hamill’s Point, a beau- 
tifully wooded island of ten or more acres. He shared 
this with Professor N. S. McKechnie of Woodstock Col- 
lege, and his colleague, Dr. J. H. Farmer of McMaster 
University. Others took up holdings in the neighbor- 
hood; among’ them, the Reverend S. S. Bates, pastor of 
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the College Street Baptist Church, Toronto, and Mr. 
Pardoe, librarian of the Provincial Library of Ontario; 
and the Reverend E. W. Dadson, a rare and rugged 
personality and one of the most impressive preachers of 
Canada at that time. All built summer cottages, boat- 
~ houses, and wharves for the small steamers that fur- 
nished supplies of food and other necessities of life in the 
backwoods, A few miles away on the mainland, on an 
inlet called Footes Bay, a local Baptist church, which 
brought these families together on Sunday morning for 
worship, was formed. For many years the services were 
held in an open grove on a beautifully wooded point 
jutting out into the lake; later on a regular church was 
organized and a small building erected. 


Boating, swimming, berrypicking and, above all, the 
best of fishing made “Muskoka” the ideal place to pass 
the summer months, far from the heat and din of the 
city, and the strenuous demands of social life. 

On a high point of Sugar Loaf, overlooking a broad 
stretch of the lake, and some distance from the living 
quarters for the family, Dr. Newman built a special two- 
story shack. The lower floor was his study or workroom 
and the upper a bedroom for himself and Mrs. Newman. 
It was in this retreat, with nothing to disturb him, that 
Dr. Newman devoted himself to those researches and 
writings which won him enduring fame. He worked 
according to schedule. It was his custom to set aside a_ 
certain stint of writing to be done each morning; when 
that was accomplished, he was ready to fish or to go on 
a picnic with the family. With such systematic applica- 
tion he wrote his many books and articles by the “peck 
system” on an old typewriter. Thus he won the pro- 
found respect and admiration of a host of friends and 
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students throughout Canada. The McMaster-Muskoka 
years were the most fruitful and, in many respects, the 
happiest years of his life. 


THE Catt To BAYLor UNIversity.—During the twenty- 
five years at Rochester and Toronto, Dr. Newman had 
maintained intimate touch with many of the leaders 
among Southern Baptists, and they felt a growing pride 
in his achievements and counted him as one of the dis- 
tinguished products of Southern Baptist life and scholar- 
ship. Southwestern Baptist University, Tennessee, 
conferred on him the LL. D. degree. Baylor University 
honored him in the same manner in 1900. He was fre- 
quently invited to deliver special series of lectures and 
commencement addresses at many institutions and to 
contribute to Southern religious journals. Here, as else- 
where on the continent, his writings were accepted as the 
most authoritative statement of Baptist history. 

In June, 1900, Dr. Newman was invited to deliver the 
commencement address at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, and to present a series of lectures at a Baptist 
ministers’ institute. He had no intimation at the time 
that the real purpose behind the invitation was to pre- 
pare the way for enlisting him in a grand new enterprise 
—a seminary to afford theological education for the 
rapidly growing Baptists of Texas. Early in the year 
1901 he received an urgent appeal to join with Dr. Oscar 
Henry Cooper and Dr. Benajah Harvey Carroll in the 
development of a great theological seminary. Dr. Cooper, 
for a number of years the ranking educational leader of 
the entire South, was president of Baylor University; 
Dr. Carroll was the Baptist colossus of the Southwest. 
The invitation was repeated with increased urgency when ~ 
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their brilliant and enthusiastic young theological pro- 
fessor, Dr. John S. Tanner, was suddenly stricken down 
in February, 1901. 

The decision was so momentous that it was profoundly 
difficult for Dr. and Mrs. Newman to decide what to do. 
His future at McMaster could not have been more prom- 
ising. He was beloved and revered by Canadian Baptists, 
who were extremely proud of his literary achievements. 
He was, by far, their foremost scholar and writer. The 
board of governors of the university offered him an 
increase in salary. Chancellor Wallace and all members 
of the faculty and of the student body employed every 
honorable means to persuade him to remain. 

Dr. Newman’s Northern friends whom he consulted 
for advice were divided in their opinions. Dr. Philip L. 
- Jones, secretary and book editor of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, who published several of Newman’s 
works, and had engaged to publish two other volumes 
that had not yet been written, strongly discouraged the 
change, fearing it would interfere seriously with his lit- 
erary productivity. President Strong of the Rochester 
Seminary felt that the denominational atmosphere of 
Texas would not be congenial to one who had had New- 
man’s broad theological training and had spent most of 
his life away from the South. At the Southern Baptist 
Convention in 1902, Dr. W. H. Whitsitt, who had been 
ejected from the presidency of the Southern Baptist 
Seminary because of his denial of Baptist historical suc- 
cession, stated in the most earnest and emphatic manner: 
“Dr. Newman, I am sorry you went to Texas. Those 
Texas cowboys will lasso you to death.” Dr. Whitsitt 
himself died a few years later of a broken heart because. 
of the venomous attacks upon him. President Weston of 
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Crozer Theological Seminary was the only one of New- 
man’s friends in the North or in Canada who heartily 
approved of his acceptance of the Texas appointment. 


Tue Texas Siruation.—The Texas situation had many 
attractions. A spirit of triumphant optimism pervaded 
the Baptist leadership of the state. Hopes for a substan- 
tial endowment for theological education to which the 
Texas Baptists had looked forward with glowing hearts 
for half a century were apparently on the point of realiza- 
tion. In the thirty years from 1870 to 1900, the Baptists 
of Texas had grown from 25,000 to 200,000 and were 
increasing at the rate of 10,000 or more a year. There 
were already 3,000 churches and as many preachers, and 
scores of new ones were needed annually. Lamentably 
few of the pastors had any theological training.® Okla- 
homa and Arkansas were in the same condition. Here in 
the Southwest, as it appeared, was the most commanding, 
the most strategic location in all the world for a powerful 
Baptist theological school. Moreover, the connection of 
such a seminary with an aggressive and aspiring uni- 


*In regard to the cultural and professional training of Baptist ministers 
of the South, Dr. E. P. Alldredge furnishes the most reliable information. 
In a survey of country pastors for 1922, he gave the following estimates: 

Having neither college nor seminary training—48.5 per cent. 
At that time there were 11,000 country preachers. The 51.5 per cent 
who had some training ran as follows: 
20.7 per cent had both college and seminary training. 
27.0 per cent had college but no seminary training. 
3.8 per cent had seminary but no college training. 

Now, you understand that we have today 2,565 urban churches under the 
pastoral charge of some 2,480 pastors, practically all of whom have college 
education and 80 per cent of whom also have seminary training. 

Between the years of 1850 to 1900, however, the percentages were much 
lower for trained pastors than those set out above. For most of the pastors 
serving in this period came up out of the War Between the States and the 
awful Reconstruction era. I would say that fully 60 per cent of all Southern 
Baptist pastors (urban and rural) during this period had neither college nor 
seminary training—little ‘more, in fact, than high school training. 

Dr. Alldredge is former secretary of the Department of Survey, Statistics, 
and Information of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
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versity was a positive advantage which did not escape Dr. 
Newman’s attention and interest. He always preferred - 
the scholarly atmosphere of a university to that of the 
separate theological seminary. 


_ For half a century the number of Baptist colleges in 
Texas had been unduly multiplied, and an unwise rival- 
ry had brought a ruinous indebtedness upon every one 
of them. The combined assets of all of them did not 
equal their obligations. Baptist initiative, together with 
their individualism of organization, had operated to pro- 
duce a situation that threatened to bring a lasting dis- 
grace upon the denomination. Through the energetic 
generalship of Dr. B. H. Carroll the depressing indebt-_ 
edness had been retired. His brother, Dr. J. M. Carroll, 
had proposed that a system of correlated schools should 
be adopted, with Baylor University at its apex, and a 
series of junior colleges affiliated with it as feeders. This 
movement had its origin in the fertile mind of Dr. Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, the president of the University of 
Chicago, and had the hearty endorsement of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Education Society. The policy had been ac- 
cepted by the Texas Baptist State Convention in 1897, 
and the building of a powerful college system for the 
Baptists of the state appeared to be absolutely assured. 
Baylor University, with over half a century of devoted 
service, was deeply entrenched in the affections of hosts 
of Texas Baptists. At its head was Dr. Oscar H. Cooper, 
the first native Texan to graduate from Yale, a scholar 
of maturity and the ranking educator of the entire South- 
land. In his conception of standards and ideals for uni- 
versity organization he was one of the leading men in 
America. He imparted a new and loftier tone to the in- 
stitution by assembling a faculty far superior to any in 
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its history. New buildings, equipments, and endowments 
were just around the corner. Texas cattlemen and farm- 
ers were becoming exceedingly wealthy and were exhibit- 
ing a bountiful generosity in supporting denominational 
enterprises. Nowhere in all the wide world was the pros- 
pect for an evangelical Baptist advance so promising as 
it was in the Southwest. : 

The situation at Baylor was, however, complicated by 
certain unfavorable conditions. Dr. John S. Tanner 
had taught courses in Greek New Testament, and Dr. 
Newman was asked to teach not only these courses, but 
also Hebrew and Church History. Professor S. P. 
Brooks, who taught history, was asking for a leave of 
absence to attend Yale University, and it was thought 
that Dr. Newman might be utilized to assist in teaching 
courses in general history until the theological depart- 
ment was fully organized. To offer instruction in all 
these subjects, even temporarily, was highly distasteful to 
Dr. Newman. 

The death of the unforgettable Tanner and the pros- 
pective absence of Professor Brooks threatened to cripple 
the academic faculty of Baylor seriously, just at a time 
when an advance was needed. It created a difficult ad- 
ministrative problem for President Cooper who had ex- 
cellent plans for the expansion of the institution, but was 
painfully restricted by lack of finances. As chairman 
of the board of trustees Dr. Carroll had a special desire 
for the establishment of an adequate theological course 
for the training of young candidates for the ministry. 
But he was not prepared at the moment to launch a full- 
fledged department of theology. Dr. Newman was fully 
convinced of the tremendous opportunity and the need, 
but he was naturally reluctant to leave his chair at Mc- 
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Master to teach a miscellaneous group of courses in the 
Arts College on the uncertainty of the establishment of 
a theological school in the distant future.* And then, 
withal, the salary schedule at Baylor was only about 
60 per cent of that at McMaster, and the term was 
somewhat longer. 

Finally, unable to reach a decision at such a great dis- 
tance from Texas, Dr. Newman made the long and, at 
that day, tedious journey from Toronto to Waco to settle 
the question on the ground. Unable to get his own con- 
sent to give up his position in McMaster, he laid down 
conditions that he believed would be wholly unacceptable 
to the Baylor authorities. To his surprise all conditions 
were promptly accepted. He pleaded that he was only 
a quiet scholar and teacher, that he was lacking in the 
exuberent religious enthusiasm that most of the Texas 
brethren admired and that seemed well-nigh indispensa- 
ble for a theological teacher in a Texas Baptist institu- 
tion. But all his objections were immediately overruled, 
and he was constrained to accept. On returning to Toron- 
to, however, he experienced a sharp reaction, and by wire 
and letter he took immediate steps to withdraw his ac- 
ceptance. When the news was published that he had 
decided to remain in Canada, the following is a typical 
letter of the genuine satisfaction of his friends: 


Lindsay, Ontario 
May 2, 1901 
Dear Dr. Newman: 

It was a source of real pleasure to me to learn that you 
have had so attractive a call to another sphere of service, 
but I was more than pleased to know that you did not accept 
it. We cannot spare you in Canada. The longer I live 


*In the appendix will be found some of the correspondence showing the 
anxiety of Dr. and Mrs. Newman in regard to this call to Baylor. 
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the more gratefully I recognize the work you did for me 
not only by your class room work, but by the influence of 
your character. In comparing notes with my old college 
mates I find that my experience is theirs too. 

I am sure you must often have been tempted to a larger 
work, but I do not see how after all your work could be 
anywhere more intensive. 

Yours very sincerely 
L. S. HuGHSON 


The Baylor people, however, would not consider a re- 
lease and, in consequence, he resigned a position in which 
he had enjoyed leisure for writing and had won eminence 
as a scholar, to share in building a new theological school 
in the expanding Southwest. 

The breaking of the ties that bound Dr. Newman to 
McMaster University and his transplanting to Texas 
were difficult for his Northern and Canadian friends to 
understand. To them it seemed the withdrawal from the 
center of the stage of Baptist life to a remote and rela- 
tively unimportant outpost, for at that time Texas was 
still in a pioneer stage of culture. 

To understand Newman’s decision, we must consider 
more at length the chief personality involved, and the de- 
nominational situation in Texas at that time. The head 
and front of the Baptist leadership was Dr. Benajah 
Harvey Carroll, who from early youth had been brought 
up on the frontier of Texas civilization. Carroll was a 
veritable giant both physically and mentally. By any 
test that can be devised Carroll must be accredited a 
great man in the strictest usage of that term. Comparing 
him with American men of that date, it would be hard 
to find one who was greater in sheer native mentality. 

The bond which united Newman and Carroll was 
fundamentally a spiritual kinship; both were raised in 
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straitened circumstances and shared the family toil of 
postwar days; both were gifted with phenomenal tenacity 
of memory; both were prodigious readers, encyclopedic 
in the range of their interests; both had known the same 
simple, sincere, warmhearted, evangelical religious ex- 
perience. They held, also, many of the same theological 
views and shared the same simple, generous spirit of 
human kindness. 

Between these two outstanding personalities there were, 
however, enough differences to give piquancy to their 
mutual admiration. Newman was the finished product 
of the schools and of scholarly teachers. The highest 
authorities in the world of scholarship acknowledged his 
merits. His mastery of languages placed him among the 
few of the earth. Dr. Carroll’s schooling was meager. 
For a short time he had received instruction from an 
elementary teacher, and, for several years, he attended 
Baylor University, then at Independence, Texas. Except 
in his younger days, there never was a time when Harvey 
Carroll did not know more about the subject in hand 
than his teachers. His insatiable desire for knowledge 
and his incessant reading of books were phenomenal. The 
same was true of Newman. 

How shall the genius of these men be explained? 
Brought up in environments in which culture and schol- 
arship were quite lacking, these two spirits, the one in 
Georgia and the other in Texas, exhibited a passion for ~ 
learning that was far beyond that of any of their fellows. 
Thirsting for knowledge, Newman sought instruction 
from the best American scholars, both in the South and 
North. Philosophy, literature, languages, theology, and 
history were his special fields of interest. Carroll did 
not seek formal instruction; he knew only popular phi- 
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losophy and never mastered the ancient or modern lan- 
guages, but his mental capacities were of the highest 
order and he became educated by his own efforts. 

Another difference lay in their rhetorical ability. New- 
man, because he had a poor delivery, was never a rousing 
popular speaker. His discourse was simple, direct, ana- 
lytic, and logical. Dr. Carroll must be listed among the 
outstanding orators of the South. As a declaimer and 
debater, he had few if any superiors. To an observer in 
the background, one always had a feeling that Dr. New- 
man profoundly admired the oratorical ability of his 
gifted friend. 

There was a still further difference which developed 
between these two men. As the years went by Dr. Carroll 
grew more dogmatic in his theological views and in his 
interpretation of the Scriptures. He was accustomed to 
declare, in his later years, that orthodoxy would make its 
last stand in the Texas Seminary. Newman, who had 
spent much time with the profoundest theologians of 
Christianity throughout the centuries, knew the shifting 
nature of philosophic and scientific thought too well to 
risk the dangers of an oversimplified dogmatism. 

Dr. Newman had genuine respect and admiration 
for Carroll’s leadership, and he had confidence that a 
great new seminary could be founded in connection with 
_ Baylor University. When he accepted the call to Texas 
in 1901, Dr. Oscar H. Cooper was president of Baylor, 
and no one foresaw that he would be constrained, within 
a year, to resign his position, and that his successor would 
espouse a wholly different policy for the further develop- 
ment of the institution. 

For six years the new theological school which Dr. 
Newman helped Dr. Carroll to organize operated as an 
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integral department of Baylor University. In 1907 all 
official ties with: Baylor were severed, and the theological 
department became an independent seminary, with Dr. 
Carroll as president and Dr. Newman as dean and pro- 
fessor of Church History. In 1910 the seminary was re- 
moved to its present location at Seminary Hill, near Fort 
Worth, Texas, and took the name of “Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary.” 

Dr. Samuel Palmer Brooks, who succeeded Dr. Cooper 
as president of Baylor University, and Dr. B. H. Carroll, 
dean of the Department of Theology, coincided in the 
opinion that the connection of the two institutions was a 
drawback to both in their appeal for financial support 
and endowment, and that both would flourish more vig- 
orously if separated. As a matter of fact, time cannot be 
said to have confirmed this conclusion. It remains still 
a debatable issue whether the separation has proved bene- 
ficial, either from the financial or the scholastic side. 
Many denominational leaders believe that the separation 
was a mistake. .The College of Liberal Arts needs the 
deepening influence that flows from intensive study of 
religious experience, and the Seminary needs the broad- 
ening influence that comes from the study of the Liberal 
Arts. Good work has been done in both institutions; but 
the university has lost its most magic appeal to the hearts 
and purses of the people; and the Seminary without the 
stimulus which comes from contact with an invigorating 
academic atmosphere, has perpetuated the rift between 
humanism and science on the one side and theology on 
the other. The dearest and loftiest ambition, that origi- 
nated Baylor University and nurtured it for more than 
half a century, to train young men for the Baptist min- 
istry in Texas, was thus abandoned. 
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Extreme conservatism soon appeared in the seminary. 
Dr. Carroll, the president, was a man of ponderous men- 
tality and mammoth personality. He had, however, dur- 
ing all his lifetime been largely isolated from the world 
of exact and progressive scholarship and consequently 
had an inflexible system of theology which had much of 
the character of medieval scholasticism. In his final will 
and testament, he made it incumbent upon the seminary 
to repeat his lectures on the Old and New Testament 
verbatim, word for word, and without change, to the end 
of time; so positively did he believe that he had suc- 
ceeded in interpreting the divine Scriptures for all gen- 
erations. 

With the passing of its great founder, the seminary 
became, if anything, even more conservative than he had 
sought to make it. In such an environment Dr. Newman 
could not feel at home. His modest and forbearing spirit 
did not permit him to utter complaint. Several of his 
colleagues, friends of long standing, had been forced to 
resign, among them Dr. Calvin Goodspeed, a well-sea- 
soned theological thinker, and Dr. J. J. Reeve, professor 
of Hebrew. In 1911, Dr. Newman offered his resigna- 
tion, but President Carroll prevailed upon him to remain 
for several years more. Finally, in 1913, Dr. Carroll’s 
health failed, and he passed from his labors. 

A new Pharaoh having arisen who knew not Joseph, 
Dr. Newman resigned his professorship and deanship in 
the seminary and returnced to Waco. He re-established 
his connection with Baylor, where he taught some classes 
in Church History, with slight interruptions, until 1921. 
During the session of 1917-18 he was visiting professor 
of Comparative Religions in Vanderbilt University, sub- 
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stituting for the regular professor who was temporan 
engaged in war work. 


Happiness In Work.—That Dr. Newman was happy in 
his work in Texas, especially in the early years, is un- 
questionable. The following letter from his former pas- 
tor, Dr. O. C. S. Wallace, at the time chancellor of Mc- 
Master University, fully bears out his view; it also sheds 
some interesting light upon this noted Baptist preacher 
and writer: 
August 30, 1903 
My dear Dr. Newman: | 
Your letter of 30 July made delightful reading. Your 
joy in your present work, the high honour put upon you 
in these and in other parts of the country, the just success 
of your second volume, reviews of which I have seen in 
various papers, and your perfect health all gratify me ex- 
ceedingly. From Toronto I have heard that your southern 
life has increased your avoirdupois, and that you are look- 
ing remarkably well. In all this all your friends rejoice, 
and I count it an honour to be numbered in this list. The 
only ripple I see in your lake of delights is President Mer- 
rill’s desire to disturb your present happy relations and 
transfer you to Colgate; but even this is a tribute to your 
distinguished abilities and the high reputation you have 
won among historians. Baylor could not properly resent — 
my friend Merrill’s attempt to steal you from Baylor, in as 
much as Baylor stole you from McMaster, according te the 
principle: ‘The violent take it by force.” 
I learn that you have a little grandson. That should 
add an inch or two to your stature. I suppose the boys 
are happy and prosperous in all their work. I wish you, 
would remember me to them the next time you write. 
With kindest regards to Mrs. Newman, 
I remain, 
Yours sincerely yours 
O. C. S. WALLACE 


Southwestern Bavtist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Dr. Wallace’s reference was to the recently completed 
second volume of Dr. Newman’s Manual of Church His- 
tory. During the years in Texas he wrote many of his 
most scholarly articles; but no further books came from 
his ready pen. On one occasion he made the statement 
that he felt no incentive to write a book unless he had a 
written contract. How far the change of environment 
may have affected his authorship is naturally impossible 
to determine. In any case he felt no inner compulsion 
to publish after he located in Texas. Had the means 
been at hand, he would have visited the libraries of 
Switzerland and Germany to uncover further informa- 
tion in regard to the Anabaptists. He always kept up his 
correspondence with Dr. Loserth, who was the foremost 
European investigator in this field of church history. 

Although the change from Canada to Texas was not 
especially advantageous, Dr. Newman was very happy 
in the Southwest. There was never the slightest sugges- 
tion of regret at having made the change. Like the apos- 
tle Paul, he had learned “in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” 


Tue Mercer Periop.—In 1921, a reunion of his gradu- 
ating class at Mercer University was arranged to cele- 
brate the semicentennial of its graduation and the re- 
moval of the school to Macon. Dr. Newman was urged 
to attend and to accept the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. On this highly interesting occasion, he was in- 
formed that the Theological Seminary, which had been 
founded as one of the regular departments of Mercer 
University as early as 1832, and discontinued in 1859, 
was being reorganized with a full theological curriculum. 
He was urged by President Rufus W. Weaver to con- 
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sider the chair of Church History in the new seminary. 
He accepted the appointment, and his five years there — 
were among the happiest of his teaching career. When 
President Weaver resigned in 1927, Dr. Newman was 
made professor emeritus. 


ReTuRN To McMaster.—Meanwhile his former student 
-and friend, Dr. J. S. Brown, having died, Chancellor 
Whidden appealed to Dr. Newman to teach the classes 
in Church History in McMaster until a satisfactory 
young man could be found. Thus, it came about that 
after an absence of more than a quarter century, he re- 
turned to McMaster where he had been held in the high- 
est esteem, and even reverence, through the intervening 
years. 

Such is the outer story of Dr. Newman’s life of more 
than half a century as a theological professor. The real 
story tells of fruitful contacts with thousands of students 
who were guided into the paths of highest truth and in- 
spired to noblest accomplishments. What a resplendent 
career was his in assisting three important seminaries in 
their initial efforts to organize, at McMaster, at Baylor, 
and at Mercer; and in teaching more than a quarter of a 
century in the North and Canada, and the same length 
of time in Texas and the Old South. 


NEWMAN, THE TracHerR.—As to the effectiveness of 
Newman’s method of instruction, men differed widely. 
Some found him inspiring; others found him dry. The 
psychological study of the art of teaching had scarcely 
yet begun, and even today little is known of the science 
of imparting knowledge on the college and university 
levels. It is interesting to gather together a group of his 
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former students and let them speak for themselves con- 
cerning the impression his teaching made upon them. 

Dr. I. G. Matthews, McMaster, 1897; professor of Old 
Testament Languages and Literature at Crozer The- 
ological Seminary writes: 


Dr. Newman, as a teacher left varied impressions. I well 
remember a college mate, a lordly senior, saying ‘Dr. 
Newman is the most inspiring lecturer in the University.” 
Other students might have had other ideas, but all would 
agree that Dr. Newman in the class-room was a gentle- 
man of the old school. To me he now remains one of 
the most clean-cut figures in the class-room of those early 
days. I can see him and hear him, and I think could almost 
repeat some of his lectures. 

If he was not imaginative he was accurate, if not flow- 
ery he was vivid. He was at his best when some student 
called into question his judgment. Then with ease, and, 
I think delight, he launched his “Sources” at the head 
of the sceptic. 


The Reverend Archibald G. Baker; McMaster, 1896; 
professor of Missions, the University of Chicago: 


I see him standing in the class-room. He never sat 
down to lecture. What impressed me most in his work as 
a teacher was his honesty and the reliability of his mental 
processes. 


The Reverend C. J. Cameron, among other points 
stresses his fairness: 


In dealing with men with whose views of Scriptural truth 
he might differ, Dr. Newman was always kind in his 
treatment and just im his conclusions. In summing up the 
virtues as well as the failing of a person, the professor 
in the classroom would always give the character under 
discussion the benefit of the doubt. He possessed a mind 
four-square in its integrity and ideals, genuine and sin- 
cere. 
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Dr. Newman was never guilty of slip-shod or haphazard 
preparation for the lecture in the classroom or the sermon 
in the pulpit. What an example he was to young preach- 
ers! 


The Reverend Dr. H. E. Stillwell: 


To those students who were truly interested in his sub- 
jects he was a helpful teacher. His mannerism of shyness 
somewhat robbed him of that inspiration which more direct 
face-to-face instruction might have created. 

Over gainst this, however, was the students’ aware- 
ness of his scholarship. We knew that even in our day his 
fame as a historian was international. Too, we were 
mightily impressed when he brought in some ponderous 
volume of an early Christian Father, and translated the 
Latin or Greek as he went along. Only one who had real 
familiarity with those languages could have done it. It 
may be added that his wide reading was a tradition to 
students who found his mark in book after book in the 
library. 

He could be very t#cistve. I recall how he helped me 
personally in a sentence I have never forgotten and which 
was a guiding light in my missionary days. It concerned 
that Pantheism with which I later had to deal.° Said Dr. 
Newman ‘Be as pantheistic as is not inconsistent with 
the thought that God is personal.” Surely it would be 
difficult to be briefer and yet clear. 

His steadfast dependableness must have been a great 
strength in those early McMaster days. One could nearly 
always envision where he would stand in any great diffi- 
culty for he was transparently sencere. 


Dr. Howard P. Whidden, chancellor of McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario: 


My first impression was that, though he was a shy, 
somewhat nervous man, he was a -great scholar and a 
humble disciple of Christ ... There were those in my day 


*Dr. Stillwell served for some years as a missionary in India. 


Newman of Vanderbilt 
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who thought he was not inspiring enough—in other words, 
did not do enough of their thinking for them by the 
sermonic and hortatory method. They were evidently look- 
ing for an understanding of the history of the Christian 
Church by the thrilling or by the painless route. Steadily 
his influence over some of us grew. ... For me, he was 
the first Theological Professor to send me into the Library 
and to show by practical suggestion and demand its educa- 
tional value. 

-I can see him now as he came into the class-room with 
an armful of books, from most of which he would find time 
to read to us brief selections sometimes translating at sight 
from Latin, Greek, German, French or Italian works, in 
support of an important point he wished to drive home. 


Dr. John D. Freeman, McMaster, 1890; professor of 
Christianity, Mercer University: 


Doubtless Dr. N ewman appreciated the wisdom of Socra- 
tes but he made little use of his method. Perhaps it was his 
native diffidence that restrained him from probing his stu- 
dents with questions or it may have been his pity for our 
ignorance. In any case, he chose to use the informational 
hammer rather than the pedagogical corkscrew. The nails 
were well driven. If they failed to penetrate, the fault 
lay not with him. 

Dr. Newman inspired his students with awe for the 
Encyclopaedic range of his knowledge while he won their 
profound regard for his shining Christian character. He 
was a wholly guileless man, kindly, gracious, and patient. 
Never did I hear him utter a word in rebuke of any stu- 
dent. 

Dr. Newman’s pen was mightier than his tongue. It was 
a pen that remained pungent, facile and illuminative to the 
end of his life. He said it with ink and it will be long 
ere that ink will fade. 

It so happened in the course of Providence that Dr. 
Newman was a colleague of mine in the Theological 
department of Mercer University. The relationship was 
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delightful and exceedingly helpful to me. Here again, I 
looked to him as my instructor in many matters and on 
many occasions. Here admiration deepened into warm 
affection and expanded into happy comradeship. 


The Reverend J. R. Webb: 


I wonder if you will think me a half fool when I say 
frankly that I could get more out of Dr. Newman’s books 
than he could put into my head with his lectures in a life- 
time. I find in them a degree of clarity that I could 
never get in the class. However, I will not end there. 
I never knew any man more sure of his sources than he 
was, and more than once I have ceased rending my gar- 
ments but like the prophet I have sat down astonished 
when he would give me almost the page of the author he 
named and which I could find in the library. Another 
thing that impressed me was his wonderful patience. He 
would sit down with one student and act as if even more 
interested than with a class and would not leave you until 
he felt that you had seen the case. 

I intend when I see him in another world to have a quiet 
talk with him about marking me III in my examination in 
Church History. I really think I deserved better than 
that. 


The Reverend John F. Vichert, Ph.D.; McMaster, 
1897; professor of Practical Theology, Rochester The- 
ological Seminary: 


For two years I was a student in Professor Newman’s 
classes in McMaster University, and in addition I did a 
year’s graduate work under his direction. Always one 
was impressed with his ample and accurate scholarship. 
This was evidenced in his lectures but even more in his re- 
plies to questions. Never have I known him to falter thru 
lack of information and his judgments were always ade- 
quately supported and positively given. I recall his giv- 
ing an opinion concerning Luther contrary to one ex- 
pressed by Kostlin. A student pointed out the conflict 
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with Kostlin and he simply said, “In that matter I think 
Kostlin was mistaken.” He seemed always sure of his 
ground and inspired his students with confidence in his 
‘knowledge and his judgment. 

The scholar was always the kindly friend and counsellor 
of his students. I reflect with gratitude upon his pa- 
tience in the class-room, his kindness shown to me and 
many others in his home, and his enthusiasm in guiding 
students who manifested interest in research. 


The Reverend Charles H. Schutt, D. D.; McMaster, 
1895; superintendent of Baptist Home Missions of On- 
tario and Quebec: 


It was my privilege to attend Dr. Newman’s church his- 
tory lectures during my Theological course at McMaster. 
He always helped me by his devout, prayerful, humble 
and consecrated life. As a lecturer he impressed his 
students as being a master of his subject, by the wideness 
of his reading and the originality of his work. He was 
always prepared—in fact the notes or text books studied by 
us were compiled by the teacher himself. I can remember 
in the library the large number of books which had been 
used by him, as was evidenced by his bookmarks to be 
found in the great majority of the volumes. 


The Reverend Douglas C. MacIntosh, Ph.D.; McMas- 
ter, 1903; Dwight Professor of Theology, Yale Univer- 
sity: 

I had the privilege of attending a course given by Dr. 
Newman at the University of Chicago while I was a gradu- 
ate student there. The subject was one in which Dr. New- 
man was particularly interested, namely, Prereformation 
Religious Sects and Movements. 

I think it was the feeling among some of Dr. Newman’s 
non-graduate students that his lectures were “dry”; but 
I did not find them so. Here was a man whose judgment 
had been formed after conscientious reflection upon facts 
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gleaned with equally conscientious industry and care. He 
was an expert and authority in the sense in which that 
word is used in the world of scholarship. 


The Reverend George T. Webb, D. D., McMaster; 
superintendent of Sunday School Board of Ontario and 
Quebec: 


Dr. Newman had his text for the use of his students, 
but he knew the library of the University about as well as 
he knew his own lecture. When his students wished 
further information on any subject. Dr. Newman knew 
where this information could be found and would patiently 
give his time to guide the student in the pathway of learn- 
ing. His knowledge of the library was not confined to the 
subjects of his department. In other fields as well he was 
willing to help the student to a higher level of knowledge, 
and he was qualified to do so. 

He impressed me then as a man who was completely the; 
master of the subject that he was handling. He had lived 
through the experiences that he set before his class. Inci- 
dents and dates were small matters in comparison with 
trends and results, and the student felt that this man knew 
thoroughly the field of his teaching. He spoke of the 
leaders of the movements of the second, third and fourth 
centuries as though these leaders had been his friends and 
these movements had gone on before his eyes. 


His interests were not in the past so much as in the pres- 
ent. His students meant more to him than early century 
movements, and he not only welcomed the approaches of his 
students, but initiated such approaches and cultivated his 
students, that as a friend he might serve those who were 
willing to learn. 


Newman, A UNIversity TEACHER.—AsS a teacher, Dr. 
Newman belonged to the university rather than to the 


college level of instruction. He was primarily a research 
scholar and author, a graduate professor. His lectures 
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were marked by a comprehensive grasp of all sides of the 
subject and by fidelity in the statement of truth. His 
method of exposition was always clear and incisive rather 
than superficial, brilliant, and catchy. Ina present-day 
institution he would be most at home as a research pro- 
fessor, with ample opportunity to pursue investigation 
and to confine his lecture to advanced students. 
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Chapter III 


NEWMAN, THE AUTHOR AND 
SCHOLAR 


- IMPORTANCE OF AUTHORSHIP.—There was the career of 
research and authorship as well as that of teaching. 
Through instruction he touched hundreds of students 
and through the printed word he reached thousands, 
many of them beyond the classroom. The enduring work 
of authorship paralleled Newman’s five decades of teach- 
ing. 


Winninc His Spurs as AN AvutTHorR.—The toil of 
authorship for Dr. Newman began even in student days. 
During his seminary course at Rochester young Newman 
contributed three articles to the Baptest Quarterly Re- 
view, then edited by President H. G. Weston of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. One of these articles, as we have 
already learned, was the life of Dr. H. A. W. Meyer, the 
celebrated biblical commentator. To his utter surpise 
and delight, this article was reproduced in Dickenson’s 
Theological Quarterly, published in London, England. 
He first learned of this reprint in a letter from a high 
Episcopal dignitary, Canon Edmund of Durham, who 
characterized the article as “masterly.”’ Canon Edmund 
had evidently assumed that the author was a veteran 
American theologian. This unexpected recognition great- 
ly encouraged, as well as flattered, the modest student in 
his first year at the seminary. The Canon complimented 
the youthful author, then only twenty-one years of age, 
by sending him a copy of his own Commentary on Gala- 


tians. 
[ 70 ] 
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The next adventure in authorship, as might be ex- 
pected, was more ambitious. Acting on the advice of Dr. 
Horatio B. Hackett, Newman made arrangements with 
W. F. Draper, of Andover, Massachusetts, for the publi- 
cation of a translation with a lengthy introduction and 
annotation of Albert Immer’s Hermeneutics of the New 
Lestament. The translating was done during the sum- 
mer of 1875. The work was ready for the printer in 1876 
and was published after he returned to Rochester in the 
fall of 1877. It has seemed to me that Dr. Newman al- 
ways referred to this publication with peculiar emphasis 
and handled it most fondly, as if it were a first-born 
child. He evidently felt that it was the masterpiece 
which won his admission to the sacred guild of scholars. 
It established confidence in his own ability and embold- 
ened him to look forward to even greater achievements in 
the literary realm. 

During the four and one-half years that he taught in 
Rochester, the foundation was laid for his writings in 
church history. Among other articles at this time he 
contributed one on “Anabaptists” to Cathcart’s Baptest 
Encyclopaedia, another article, “Baptist Churches Apos- 
tolical” to Jenkins’ Baptest Doctrines, and “The Ref- 
ormation from a Baptist Point of View” to the Baptzst 
Quarterly Review. 

In July, 1885, he published, in the Baptzst Quarterly 
Review, a critical review of Dr. Philip Schaff’s monu- 
mental Hzstory of the Christtan Church, the fourth vol- 
ume of which had but recently appeared. In a very 
courteous and friendly letter the veteran historian took 
Newman to task for what he regarded as undue severity. 
Dr. Schaff, it may be stated, was a Swiss theologian who 
had come to America, where he had a most eventful 
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career. For many years he was connected with Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, and was re- 
garded as the ranking church historian in the world at 
that time. Newman’s review and Schaff’s response were 
to prove highly resultful. For the first time Schaff’s at- 
tention was called to the exceptional ability and sound 
learning of the rising young scholar, and a warm friend- 
ship immediately sprang up between the elder and the 
younger historian. 

A few months after this incident, Dr. Schaff invited 
Newman to collaborate with him in translating and edit- 
ing for the English-speaking world a volume of the great 
series of works on the Vicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church. \t was arranged that Dr. New- 
man should edit the Anti-Manichaean treatises of St. 
Augustine already translated by the Reverend Richard 
Stothert and published in England; translate the three 
other treatises for the first time from the original Latin; 
and also write a general “Introductory Essay on the 
Manichaean Heresies.’”’ This volume, published in 1887, 
fully established Newman’s fame as an authoritative his- 
torical scholar. On the suggestion of Dr. Newman, 
Volume XIII on Chrysostom’s works for the same Sevzes 
was assigned to the beloved Southern Baptist leader, Dr. 
John A. Broadus, president of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


Works on Baptist CHurcH History.—Up to fifty years 
ago little had been written on the rise of the various de- 
nominations in the United States. It occurred to Dr. 
Newman that a series of church histories, each one to be 
written by a representative of a particular denomination 
and all to be written “in a spirit of friendly cooperation,” 
was highly desirable. He suggested such a series to Dr. 
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Schaff and urged that he should act as editor-in-chief 
and oversee the entire enterprise. When the proposal was 
laid before him, Dr. Schaff disclosed that he had planned 
such a series some years before, but unfortunately had 
failed to secure a publisher. He advised Dr. Newman to 
present the plan to the American Society of Church His- 
tory at its next session and to urge the organization to 
sponsor the undertaking. The suggestion was most 
heartily adopted, and Dr. Samuel M. Jackson, secretary 
of the Society, was forthwith appointed to act as editor- 
in-chief of the series. Naturally Dr. Newman was asked 
to share in the undertaking, and, at the request of the 
executive committee of the society, he wrote his well- 
known work, A History of the Baptist Churches m the 
United States. This was the second volume of the series. 
The first edition was published in 1894, and the sixth 
edition, revised and brought up to date, was issued in 
1915. 


SoME COMMENTS ON NEWMAN’S HIsToRY OF THE 
BAPTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Newton Center 
December 25, 1894 
My dear Dr. Newman: 

I have read your “History of the Baptists of the United 
States’ with great satisfaction. It recites the essential 
facts, as far as I know them, in a direct and lucid manner. 
I am pleased with the utter fairness of your treatment of 
other denominations. If any pedobaptists read your his- 
tory—and I hope a good many will—they will certainly be 
convinced of your candor and ability to appreciate all the 
conditions which furnish justification of their course 
towards the Baptists. This is exceedingly important. But 
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I am half inclined to think that you were even more 
solicitous to be just to them than to set forth all the provo- 
cations to which Baptists were subjected. . . . With deep 
obligation to you for this valuable book, I am very cor- 


dially yours, 
ALVAH HOvEY 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
January 30, 1895 
Dear Dr. Newman: 

I have read your Baptist History with great interest and 
pleasure. My attention has been more particularly drawn 
to the presentation of the events of the last sixty years. 
With very much of the history of this stormy period I was 
permanently acquainted, and I am delighted with the judi- 
cial and impartial spirit which has governed your pen. The 
task was a most difficult one, and you have performed it 
with great and good judgment. 

Very truly yours 
HENRY G. WESTON - 


Rochester Theological Seminary 
December 16, 1894 
My dear Dr. Newman: 

The Baptist History has arrived, and I have read it with 
continually increasing admiration. The introduction gives 
a surprisingly clear, calm, and comprehensive synopsis of 
pre-American times, and the History proper furnishes al- 
together the most thorough, minute, and trustworthy ac- 
count that has ever been given of the American Baptists. 
I wonder at the amount of information you give and at: 
the labor it has cost to gather it. You have made a. book. 
that is not simply an invaluable book of reference, but one ~ 
in which the material is so organized and disposed as to’ be 
deeply interesting to the ordinary reader. I congratulate: 
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you on the more than successful completion of your task. It 
is worthy of the Baptist name and cause. It ought to be in 
the hands of every intelligent Baptist minister and layman. 
I predict for it a great circulation and influence. 


Ever faithfully yours 

AvucGustus H. STRONG 
P.S.—My only criticism would be about the absence of any 
account of the intimations to Roger Williams from the 
Plymouth Colony to “move on”; the ignoring of the ‘‘Sara- 
toga Convention”; the lack of any mention of the theologi- 
cal and literary treatises written by Baptists, wherein we 
probably stand first of all the denominations in quantity 
at least. Have I overlooked these things in your book, or 
have you omitted them? Use my commendation, if you 
care to, in advertising the book.—A. H. S. 


ANABAPTIST Writincs.—The time had now arrived for 
Dr. Newman to publish those researches which were to 
uncover for the first time in scholarly fashion the true 
history of the rise and growth of modern Baptists. 


First of all, it may be stated, he was invited to deliver 
a series of lectures on Anabaptist history at the Rochester 
Seminary. Later the series was repeated at the Newton 
and Crozer seminaries. He thereupon wrote his most 
distinctive book, 4 Hzstory of Antipedobaptism From 
the Rise of Pedobaptism to 1609, published the first time 
in 1897. This work, the product of lengthy original re- 
searches, deservedly attracted widespread attention and 
was highly commended in German and British as well 
as in American reviews. Up to this time the history of 
the Anabaptists had never received expert attention from 
sympathetic scholars. It was a rich but unexplored field 
of information, and of supreme significance to the rapid- 
ly growing Baptist hosts everywhere. Most treatments of 
the history of the Baptists had been written by their ene- 
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mies with the desire to besmirch their motives and dis- 
credit their doctrines, or by men who were not competent 
to deal with the subject from the standpoint of the new 
sources made available by European scholars. For the 
first time the combination was effected of a heart which 
was thoroughly convinced of the truth of Baptist doc- 
trines and of a mind that had the interest and scholarly 
equipment to place the Anabaptists in their true light 
before the world. This work was the most significant 
contribution of Dr. Newman’s long career as a church 
historian. In the final printing of his great work on the 
History of Dogma, the world-renowned authority, Adolf 
von Harnack, wrote this note in connection with his dis- 
cussion of the Anabaptists: 
A. H. Newman’s 4 History of Antipedobaptism From 
the Rise of Pedobaptism to 1609, Philadelphia 1897, gives 
a good and quite comprehensive survey of the History of 
the Baptists. One of these strong, honorable and sacrific- 
ing bodies after another passes us by; the most go joyfully 
down to pure destruction through sheer force. Among the 
numerous Monographs which Newman lists on pages 394- 


406, the works of Loserth stand out; for the pre-reformation 
period there are the works of von Haupt.t 


No finer word of commendation could have been given 
this volume. It marked Dr. Newman as the greatest 
authority in the field of Baptist church history. More- 
over, as no other of his works, it exhibits the legitimacy 


of the doctrines of the Baptist faith and the polity of 
Baptist churches. 


Tur Manuat or Cuurcu History.—With the history 
of the Anabaptists completed and received with great 
plaudits, Dr. Newman now turned his thought to a still 


1Harnack, Adolf von, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Dritter Band, p. 
772, Tubingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, (Paul Siebeck, 1932). 
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broader task; the writing of a general survey of the de- 
velopment of the Christian church. Comprehensive and 
scholarly works on this extensive field were abundant 
enough, but not.one worthy of notice had come from a 
Baptist pen. There are histories and histories; this is 
naturally the case, for history consists in an interpreta- 
tion of the past, and many men have undertaken the task 
of writing the history of the church from their more or 
less biased points of view. It stands to reason that the 
more universal the sympathies and unbiased the vision 
of the interpreter, the more closely will the interpreta- 
tion approach the actual truth. The more narrowminded 
and sectarian the investigator, the more partisan and un- 
trustworthy will be his portrayal of history and his con- 
clusions concerning the course of events. 


A thoroughgoing, impartial study of church history 
was highly desirable for the Christian world. In the 
preface to his most ambitious work, Dr. Newman clearly | 
stated his purpose: he endeavored to produce a history 

“scientifically prepared and free from ERE LHL He 
further elaborated his attitude as follows: 


This work is the product of over twenty years of almost 
continuous application on the author’s part to the study 
and teaching of Church History. It has been his con- 
stant endeavor in every part of the volume to incorporate 
the best results of recent research, and to furnish his read- 
ers information at once trustworthy, impartial, and fairly 
adequate on every point discussed. 

As he has conscientiously striven to record the facts as 
he has found them, without distorting them in the slight- 
est degree in favor of any particular view of history, or 
any particular tenets of his denomination, he sees no reason 
why the work should not be acceptable and useful to mem- 
bers of other denominations as well as to those of his own. 
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In the first chapter, also in discussing the nature of 
church history, he stated: 


As the aim of the church historian should be to ascer- 
tain and to represent the exact facts in their relations to 
each other and to the times and circumstances concerned 
in each case it is manifestly desirable that in the process 
of investigation he should deal as impartially with his 
materials as does the chemist with his specimens. The end 
and aim of all his researches should be accurate ascertain- 
ment of facts in order that truth may emerge. It is incum- 
bent on him to guard scrupulously against allowing his 
judgment to be swayed by the supposed bearing of the 
facts on the traditions of his denomination or his own 
individual opinions. 


The first volume of the 4/anual appeared in 1899, and 
the second in 1903. This monumental work of over 
1,300 pages in the two volumes was received with i1mme- 
diate and extensive approval. That he had succeeded in 
his unbiased purpose is evident from the fact that the 
Manual has been used as a text in a large number of 
schools and seminaries belonging to half a dozen or more 
different denominations. It has marked the author as the 
. outstanding American church historian of his generation, 
and the greatest which America has thus far produced. 
Of Volume I there have been to date sixteen printings © 
with over 20,000 copies; of Volume II, fifteen printings 
with over 18,000 copies. 

On the appearance of the second volume in 1903, Dr. 
W. J. McGlothlin, professor of Church History at the 
Southern Baptist Seminary, wrote: 


The completed work is the fruit of twenty-five years of 
labor and constitutes, in my opinion, the most important 
contribution which the Baptists have ever made to the 
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science of Church History, and is a worthy product of the 
best American scholarship. ... All in all it is one of the 
most important works on Church History which has ap- 
peared in recent years.” 


OTHER NotaBLeE Works.—Meanwhile, Dr. Newman 
was not too much absorbed to give his attention to other 
works of great literary merit and religious value. In 
1891 he edited, and along with others wrote the Wemozr 
of Daniel Arthur McGregor, whose untimely and tragic 
death robbed the world of one of the noblest Christian 
personalities that the Baptists of Canada ever produced. 
Dr. McGregor was an interesting combination of evan- 
gelist, preacher, and poet. Shortly before his death he 
was elected principal of Toronto Baptist College. He was 
a man of profound spirituality and deeply beloved by all 
who knew him. 

As the close of the century drew near, it occurred to 
Dr. Newman that the nineteenth century achievements 
of Baptists the world over might most fittingly be com- 
memorated in a volume. Because of his international 
reputation and extensive personal acquaintance, he was 
able to enlist in this project the active interest of many of 
the leading Baptists of the world. Dr. Newman, himself, 
outlined the various subjects for the co-operating authors, 
wrote the introductory chapter and edited the entire 
work. Among the celebrated contributors were: Dr. B. 
-H. Carroll, the noted Texas pulpit orator; Dr. Henry C. 
Vedder, professor of Church History in Crozer The- 
ological Seminary; Dr. J. H. Farmer, professor of New 
Testament Greek at McMaster University; Dr. W. T. 
Whitley, principal of the Baptist College of Victoria, 
Australia; Dr. R. J. Willingham, corresponding secre- 


"The Baptist Argus, February 5, 1903. 
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tary of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention; Dr. H. L. Morehouse, field secretary, 
American Baptist Home Mission Society; Dr. J. M. 
Frost, secretary of the Sunday School Board, Southern 
Baptist Convention; Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary; Dr. George A. Lof- 
ton, pastor at Nashville, Tennessee; Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown University; Dr. P. D. Pol- 
lack, president of Mercer University; Dr. E. C. Dargan, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; Dr. Nathan E. 
Wood, president of the Newton Theological Seminary; 
and Dr. J. B. Gambrell, corresponding secretary of the 
Baptist Convention of Texas. The contributors were dis- 
tributed geographically as follows: Northern Baptists, 
twenty; Southern Baptists, eleven; Canadians, five; Eng- 
lish, three; Australian, one; German and Scandinavian, 
one; and Negro Baptists, one. 


These forty-two were among the leading and most re- 
nowned on the scroll of Baptist writers. Never before 
had such a galaxy of Baptist notables co-operated in the 
writing of a volume. The combined work, entitled 4 
Century of Baptist Achtevement, was published as a 
centennial volume by the American Baptist Publication 
- Society in 1901. Every aspect of Baptist life and work 
and the condition of Baptist churches and missions of 
every country were presented in this comprehensive sur- 
vey. 

This work was an important factor in bringing about 
for the first time a worldwide consciousness on the part 
of Baptist people, and this, in turn, led to the formation 
of the Baptist World Alliance in London, England, in 
1905. 

Dr. Newman long enjoyed international eminence as 
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an author. His books are to be found in the large libraries 
of Europe, and on several occasions he was invited to 
take part in the writing of works of worldwide interest. 
He contributed the lengthy section entitled “Der Protes- 
tantismus in Nordamerika,’ published in a most elab- 
orate work summing up the history of Protestantism over 
four centuries in two large volumes. This work printed 
in Germany was entitled Der Protestantismus am Ende 
des XIX Jahrhunderts in Wort und Bild. 

Many lengthy monograph studies came from his pen 
during the five decades after he began to write. Among 
the most important of these we may note: 

1. “Theological Education in Ontario.” In S#eczal 
Report by the U.S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1886. 

2. “Roger Williams,” in Chrzstzan Literature, 1891. 

3. “Recent Researches Concerning Medieval Sects,” 
in Proceedings of the American Society of Church 
History, 1891. | 

4. “Liberty and Creed,” Alumni address, Rochester 
Theological Seminary Commencement, 1898. Pub- 
lished later in the Amerzcan Journal of Theology. 

5. “The Authority of the Christian Consciousness,” in 
the Proceedings of the Baptist Congress, Toronto, 
1889. 

6. “Recent Changes in Baptist Theology.” This was 
prepared in response to a special request and pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Theology, 1906. 

7. “Critique of Dr. Strong’s Systematic Theology,” in 
Review and Expositor, 1907. 

8. “Four Hundred Years of Lutheranism,” 7he Re- 
view and Expositor, 1918. 
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Many other articles of importance were published, but 
too numerous to mention. Then there have also been 
hundreds of articles contributed to Baptist periodicals. 
For a time he edited the Canadian Baptist, and later the 
McMaster University Monthly, and made many con- 
tributions to each. He contributed numerous articles to 
the Vew York Examiner, The Independent, The Watch- 
man, The Chicago Standard, The Religious Herald, The 
Baptist Standard, Baptist Quarterly Review, Christian 
Literature, Progress, American Journal of Theology, 
The Crozer Quarterly, Theologisches Literatur Zeitung, 
The Texas Baptist Standard, The Western Recorder, 
The Christian Index, The Review and Expositor, and 
other magazines and religious weeklies and monthly or 
quarterly journals. There must be added a large number 
of book reviews in these and other publications. 

Finally, we must note his industry in contributing to 
the many encyclopedias which have been compiled during 
the past-half century. Scarcely any great encyclopedia 
of theological character has been printed whose editors 
did not invite him to contribute some articles. Among the 
most important of the many are the Jewesh Encyclopae- 
dia; Encyclopaedia Britannica, Article, “American Bap- 
tists’; Hauck-Herzog Real Encyklopaedia fur Protes- 
tantische Theologia und Kirche, Articles, “English” and 
“American Theology of the Nineteenth Century,” and a. 
“Baptist Biography’; and two encyclopedias edited by 
Dr. Hastings: Eucyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
1906, and Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, Article, 
“Christ in the Middle Ages’; Cathcart’s Baptist En- 
cyclopaedia; Jenkens Baptist Doctrines, Article, ““Bap- 
tist Churches Apostolical”; Baptist Encyclopaedia; Ap- 
pleton’s Encyclopaedia: The Canadian Encyclopaedia; 
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Popular and Critical Dictionary; Mathews and Smith’s 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics; and the Mennonitis- 
ches Lexikon. He was associated with Dr. Samuel M. 
Jackson, the editor-in-chief, in issuing The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge. Dr. 
Newman was made the departmental editor for Church 
History. In connection with this great work he contri- 
buted a number of articles, the most important being the 
articles entitled “Baptists,” -“Antinomianism,” “Anti- 
nomian Controversies,” “Huguenots,” and “Jesuits.” 


SPEAKER AT SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS.—Dr. Newman was 
honored on many occasions by invitations to take part on 
the programs of important celebrations. In 1908 he de- 
livered an address on “Baptist Pioneers in Liberty of 
Conscience’ at the Baptist World Alliance Continental 
Congress held in Berlin, Germany. The address was 
- printed in the Proceedings of the Congress and also for 
American readers in the Review and Expositor, April, 
1909. In that same year the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary celebrated the semicentennial of the found- 
ing of the institution. Dr. Newman was invited to de- 
liver an address and spoke on Fzfty Years of Progress wm 
Church History, This is found in the Review and Ex- 
posttor, January, 1910. 

In 1922 he gave a course of lectures on the William 
Cleaver Wilkinson Foundation at the Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. Two of these, the one 
on the Paulicians and the other on the Nestorians, have 
been published in the Crozer Theological Quarterly, and 
the one on “Dr. Wilkinson as a Critic” in the Review and 
Expositor. The lecture on “Marcion” remained unpub- 
lished. | 

In 1925 he was highly honored by the Mennonites of 
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North America, who celebrated the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the introduction of believer’s baptism. The 
celebration took place at Goshen College, Goshen, Indi- 
ana. Dr. Newman spoke on one of his favorite subjects, 
“The Significance of the Anabaptist Movement in the 
History of the Christian Church.’ This was published 
in the Goshen College Record, Vol. 27, January, 1926. 

In 1925 the Rochester Theological Seminary cele- 
brated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. This 
being also the fiftieth anniversary of his graduation, Dr. 
Newman was invited to give one of the addresses. He 
chose as his subject “Baptist Ministerial Education Sev- 
enty-five Years Ago” and sought to trace the course of 
Baptist sentiment and effort regarding ministerial educa- 
tion from the early colonial time to 1850, The address 
was published in the Semznary Record. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN FIELD OF CHURCH HISTORY RECOGNIZED 


Dr. W. W. Barnes, professor of Church History, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas: 


It is but necessary to refer to his place in the realm of 
Church History. His wide linguistic abilities enabled him 
to read extensively the historical writings of the Chris- 
tian centuries. That extensive reading enabled him to 
project himself into the circumstances of an age, which in 
turn fitted him to interpret that age as few men are pre- 
pared to do. He was recognized in Europe and America 
as a great interpreter of the past. In 1928 I was in the 
library of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Looking through the shelves for new works in the field of 
Church History I came across a German publication of 
recent date. Glancing over the bibliography therein I 
found that the only American name was Albert Henry 
Newman. 


Class of 1875—Fifty Years Afterward, Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. George F. Genung, Albert H. New- 
man, Jacob Freiday, John F. Genung 
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The Reverend C. J. Cameron, McMaster graduate, 
1894; secretary of Home Missions of Ontario and Que- 
bec: 
Above every other mark of his character and work 
the most striking to the student in his class-room was the 
_breadth of his knowledge. He seemed to know every- 
thing about his own subjects, but also much about every 
other subject. Dr. J. D. Freeman, then pastor of Bloor 
Street Baptist Church, in addressing the students at chapel 
service in McMaster one morning, gave characteristic 
flashes of several of the professors. Of Dr. Newman he 
said, ‘‘He has a scope of all the knowledge of the world.” 
As a student in Dr. Newman’s classes for three years I was 
.profoundly impressed with the vast storehouse of facts in 
his possession, not only relating to his own subject, Church 
History, but also to many other fields of research such as 
ancient languages. To the questions of his students in all 
branches of history he never had to delay answering in 
order to give study to the question with the promise of deal- 
ing with it at a future lecture. He was a man of many- 
sided learning. He seemed to have read everything bear- 
ing upon the Bible. He imparted chaste beauty to all the 
themes on which he wrote so that it might fittingly be said 
of him what Samuel Johnson said of Oliver Goldsmith, 

~ “There was almost nothing that he did not touch and noth- 
ing that he touched that he did not adorn.” 

Of all the college professors I knew, or of whom I have 
read, Dr. Newman seemed to me to be the chief in the em- 
bodiment of accuracy. He was never satisfied till the last 
remnant of evidence in any given question had been 
searched, accurately weighed and given its precise value. 
His judgment on questions of scholarship seemed to have 
the soundness of the decisions of the Supreme Court. 


The Reverend Dr. John MacNeil, principal of the De- 
partment of Theology, McMaster University: 


He was easily our greatest Baptist church historian, 
and will long hold rank among foremost church historians 
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of this continent... . His Manual of Church History in two 
volumes—his last piece of work was its revision—has been 
translated into seven or eight languages and remains the 
monumental product of his pen.® : 

... With all his vast learning he was as humble in spirit 
as a little child, as indeed the true scholar ever is. Natural- 
ly shy and retiring, he never thrust himself forward, he 
had no need to. 


Miss Jacqueline M. Norton, McMaster graduate, 
1902: 


A glimpse was given me of his standing as a world 
scholar when I went to take graduate studies in Berlin 
University. Dr. Newman gave me three letters of intro- 
duction—one to Dr. Simoleit of Baptist fame, one to a 
scholar whose name I now forget and one to the renowned 
Dr. Harnack. This last I was exceedingly hesitant to 
present. JI could not imagine that that very great man— 
he was then high in the Kaiser’s councils—could or would 
show any interest in a woman student from Ontario, 
Canada, presenting a letter from a church historian, albeit 
a well-known one in Texas, U. S. A. However, it had to be 
done. Dr. Harnack, true to his German ways, was taking 
his comfort in his office, feet on desk, hat on head, pipe 
in mouth, and the mere entrance of two young women with 
a letter necessitated no more change than was involved 
in the reaching out of a hand to take it. But—as he read 
the signature, one realized Dr. Newman’s place in the 
world. He jumped up, divested himself of hat and pipe, 
shook hands with both hands and assured us that no serv- 
ice he could render Dr. Newman’s friends was too great. 
He gave me cards of admission into all his famous courses 
at the University,—these classes had been closed as full 
some time before. He invited me to the student functions 
at his own home. He made me his guest at his course of 


*This is possibly an exaggeration. We know that the Waxual of Church 
History has been translated into Portuguese and used by Baptists in Brazil, 
and also into Japanese. What other translations have been made has not been ~ 
ascertained. 
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public lectures in the city and all for Dr. Newman’s sake. 

Still another glimpse of his standing in other lands 
than ours occurs to me. Years before this incident with Dr. 
Harnack, I had been in England. Dr. Newman came to 
London that summer. We had been doing the usual sight- 
seeing without any especially interesting contacts. But 
when he came, he was invited to tea with the Master of the 
Temple; the Dean of St. Paul’s entertained him; he was a 
guest of Sir George White at Westminster. Doubtless 
there were many other invitations for him too, but these 
which he shared with me, show his place among his fellows. 
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The Reverend Dr. W. C. James, Baylor University, 
1901-02; long-time pastor in Richmond and in Williams- 


burg, Virginia (see Who's Who im the Clergy): 


There were three things that impressed me so much about 
Dr. Newman as a scholar. First was the prodigiousness 
of his learning. There are some subjects that are easily 
mastered, only time and some application being the factors 
required. Church History is not one of those subjects, be- 
cause it is fed by so many tributaries that you can not 
know the main current without knowing the tributaries 
and Dr. Newman knew them all. Like an intrepid pioneer 
in his cause he made his way up one side of all those 
tributaries and down the other from their source to where 
they poured their deposits into the main current. You know 
what those tributaries were. To master one or two of those 
tributaries would be a great achievement for some men, 
but Dr. Newman knew them all and the great stream of 
Church History besides. Second: The accuracy, of his 
learning. If he said it that was an end of controversy on 
the subject. Third: The ready and easy availability of his 
learning. All that one had to do was to ask him and at 
once the answer came. 

As a teacher he was inspiring and helpful especially to 
the mature and serious-minded students. I count myself 
in some measure one of that kind since I was 33 when I 
was at Baylor, and the year spent there with Dr. Newman 
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in studying the Greek New Testament and in reading 
Church History was easily one of the most profitable years 
of my student life. In addition to his great scholarship, 
he was so childlike and sincere, so natural and so devoid 
of ostentation that without any reservations I trusted him as 
authority, teacher, guide, counselor and friend—and I feel 
sure there were others like me. 


The. Reverend ‘Dr. J. W. Jent; Baylor University, 
1908; vice-president of Oklahoma Baptist University: 


Every memory of my great teacher, Albert Henry New- 
man, is an abiding satisfaction. Of the many teachers who 
taught me in college, university, and theological semi- 
naries, none put a more dynamic impress on my academic 
life. I remember Dr. Newman as one of the most scholarly 
men I have touched. His scholarship was broad and 
thorough. He was a master of research, a historian of 
highest ability and an organizing genius in the mastery of 
subject matter. The two years which I had with him in 
church history stand apart in the wealth of material sup- 
plementary to what we have in his great text-books and 
library references. 

Dr. Newman was a great linguist. He had a reading 
knowledge of more languages than any teacher I ever knew. 
He read from his French, Greek, and Latin references as 
fluently as the English. He was the first scholar I ever saw 
who could handle the Aramaic and kindred semitic lan- 
guages. My admiration for his broad scholarship has 
grown through the years. 

It is interesting to recall the wide variety of subjects 
Dr. Newman taught me in Baylor University. In addi- 
tion to church history, I had New Testament Greek, Sys- 
temic Theology, Ethics, and Hermaneutics (the science of 
interpretation). This latter subject is no longer taught 
anywhere. The great text which we used was Dr. New- 
man’s own translation. 

I am indebted to Dr. Newman not only for what he, as a 
really great teacher, did to me, but for the inspiration 
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of his superior scholarship. I doubt not at all that my 
abiding desire and determined purpose to go on into the 
higher fields of research was in no small degree a “carry 
over’ from my admiration for this scholarly teacher. 

I regard Albert Henry Newman as our greatest Amer- 
ican Baptist church historian. 


The Reverend H. H. Muirhead: 


My appreciation of Dr. Newman had its origin in a 
friendship which began when I was an immature fresh- 
man in Baylor University and he was an accomplished 
scholar, well past middle life. This unusual friendship 
between youth and age was, on my part, the outgrowth 
of my admiration of his unquestioned scholarship and his 
charming personality. I suppose the friendship on his part 
grew out of my simplicity, ignorance, and eagerness for 
knowledge. 

I must confess that I learned more from my personal 
contact with Dr. Newman than I did from his lectures. I 
soon discovered that he had an encyclopaedic knowledge 
which he was delighted to share with others. Consequently, 
when in need of information on many and varied subjects, I 
sought him out in his private study, many times after 
others were asleep. He was never too busy to give the in- 
formation sought. 

It was Dr. Newman who inspired in me an appreciation 
of the value of the study of history in general and of 
church history in particular. During thirty years’ teaching 
of church history and the writing in Portuguese of a three 
volume series on the subject, based upon the writings of 
my distinguished teacher and friend, I read widely, cover- 
ing as best I could the entire field and related fields. In 
none of the many books read did I find anything of perma- 
nent value that I had not found in Dr. Newman’s monu- 
mental works. In the course of the years I have read and 
reread his two volumes 4 Manual of Church History more 
than a score of times, and with each reading I have been 
amazed at the depth and breadth of his knowledge and at 
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his ability to summarize in clear, concise language the vast 
amount of material gleaned from many sources. 

While on an extended trip of months through Europe 
a few years ago, one of my diversions was to examine 
the bibliographies of the more recent books on church his- 
tory on the shelves of the leading libraries. I found that 
of all the American church historians the name of Albert 
Henry Newman appeared the most frequently. In many of 
the more serious works his was the only American name 
cited. That is what the scholarship of Europe thinks of 
the man and his writings. 


The Reverend Dr. W. T. Conner, Baylor University, 
1905; professor of Theology, Southwestern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary: 


I first met Dr. Newman in the fall of 1901 when he 
came to Baylor to teach church history. I had a year’s 
work in church history with him. I also had a course 
in New Testament, reading the book of Hebrews in Greek. 
It was also my privilege to teach with him in the South- 
western Seminary for several years beginning in the Fall 
of 1910. Of course I came to know him more intimately 
in teaching with him at Fort Worth than I did as a stu- 
dent in Waco but the two together gave me, I felt, a good 
acquaintance with Dr. Newman as a scholar, a teacher, 
and a Christian man. 


As a scholar I do not consider that I have ever met any 
man who was his superior. In fact I am not sure that I 
have ever seen any other man that I would put in the same 
class with him. His scholarship covered a broad field and 
was accurate. In history, philosophy, theology and lan- 
guages his knowledge was to me amazing. One thing 
greatly impressed me and that was his accurate and usable 
knowledge of so many languages. I have seen him read 
and translate out of some book centuries old and would 
read as fluently from some other language as if he had 
been reading English. As long as I was associated with 
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him when there was any question involving accurate schol- 
arship I knew where to go to find help and guidance. 


One thing especially impressed me in his teaching. He 
could put himself into some situation of ancient or modern 
history and see it through the eyes of people of that day 
better than any other man that I have ever heard talk. 
Most of us in interpreting a situation of centuries past will 
interpret it in our own thought forms and read back into 
it ideas and sentiments that are not there at all. Dr. 
Newman did not do this. He put himself into the situa- 
tion that he was interpreting and saw if from the point of 
view of the people of that day. He had historical imagina- 
tion more complete than any other man I have ever come 
in contact with. 


Dr. Newman was a devout Christian. His conversation 
was always chaste and on a high level. It deeply impressed 
me to hear him pray. He prayed with simplicity and the 
humility of a child. I have heard that greatness is always 
childlike in its spirit. Dr. Newman thoroughly exemplified 
that saying. 

I shall always count that it was a great blessing to my 
life to have studied under Dr. Newman and to have had 
the privilege of working with him for a few years 


The Reverend Dr. O. C. S. Wallace :* 


No man of narrow mind and partisan spirit can be a 
competent historian. The writing of Church history, in 
particular, cannot be done unless the writer is tolerant of 
views other than his own, and is habitually fair in his judg- 
ment of men who, while great historical figures, were hostile 
to his conviction of truth. It is to the credit of Dr. Newman 
that his opinion as a convinced Baptist did not tempt him 


‘Dr. Wallace was pastor of the Bloor Street Baptist Church in which 
Dr. Newman was a deacon, from 1891 to 1895. The next ten years he was 
chancellor of McMaster University. It was during this time that Dr. Newman 
reluctantly resigned to take up a new work in Texas. Dr. Wallace was about 
four years younger, but an ideal friendship existed between these two outstand- 
ing leaders. In revising the second volume of his Church History shortly be- 


_ fore he died, Dr. Newman dedicated the new edition to Dr. Wallace. 


See The Life Story of Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, by Rev. C. J. Cameron. 
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to over-emphasis at points where his approval was given, 
or to under-emphasis where the contrary was true. I was 
reading one day letters written to him by certain eminent 
Baptists in a well-remembered period of ‘Civil War” 
among Baptists. The sting of their paragraphs was not 
confined to the tail; it was in every sentence. The oppo- 
nents of whom they were writing were under their lash. 
Perhaps they supposed they were writing to a man of like 
passions with themselves. In this they were mistaken. Even 
if he had been disqualified by partisanship, as they were, 
to see the question in a true perspective, his knowledge and 
universal good-will would have kept him from personal 
animosity against those whose opinions he knew to be er- 
roneous. 

One reason why he was able to state controversial ques- 
tions fairly was his thorough acquaintance with sources. In 
this he differed with some writers of Baptist history. They 
were not acquainted at first hand with the conditions out 
of which errors of doctrine arose, nor did they understand 
circumstances which led to certain severities in the treat- 
ment of dissidents. He knew. He put himself in the place 
of the other man, even that man whose errors he denounced 
and whose persecution he abhorred. Certain hot partisans 
thought him lukewarm, and tried to spew him out of their 
mouths; but his imperturbability because of the confidence 
born of knowledge, the sureness of his feet as he made his 
way amidst rocks and swords, chasms and scourges, and 
his steady good-will, gave him an ever-increasing influence 

over all who were honestly seeking historical truths. 


ENDURING FAME AS AN AUTHOR.—Dr. Newman’s endur- 
ing fame as an author will rest chiefly on two points: (1) 
the attention which he gave in his various writings to the 
history of Christian doctrine; (2) his investigations into 
the history of the Anabaptists or Antipedobaptists.. To 
his well-trained mind, church history was far broader 
than the history of an institution. Back of the ecclesias- 
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tical organization as such were the doctrines, the philos- 
ophies, and theologies of the innumerable leaders and 
their sects. His familiarity with ancient philosophy en- 
abled him to interpret the currents and cross-currents of 
theological ideas as these arose throughout the Christian 
centuries. The field in which he could have performed 
the greatest service for American theology was probably 
what the Germans call Dogmengeschichte; that is, ‘the 
history of doctrine.” Asa matter of fact, his anual of 
Church History embraces this field quite as well, and for 
that reason it is of unique value to students of Christi- 
 anity. 

As the historian of the Antipedobaptists, Newman had 
no superior. His work in this field was due to a rare com- 
bination of circumstances, It has been said that greatness 
is due to the coincidence of three elements: the man, the 
issue, and the opportunity. As we have seen, there was 
-Newman, a man with superb intellectual and spiritual 
gifts, and withal, a simple Christian heart; secondly, 
there was the need of a new and sympathetic treatment of 
the history of the Baptist peoples; and, finally, a new 
body of documentary material which former historians 
did not possess had become available. 


During the sixteenth century, there flourished in vari- 
ous parts of continental Europe a number of diverse An- 
tipedobaptist sects. These were alike in one regard; Le., 
all were subjected to horrible persecution, not only by the 
Roman Catholic inquisition but also by the dominant 
Protestant.bodies and by secular authorities. Their oppo- 
sition to the doctrines and practices of the Roman Church 
and their rejection of infant baptism, as well as the ad- 
vanced social principles that many of them entertained, 
brought down upon all alike the bitter and implacable 
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hatred of their enemies. The unspeakable tragedy of the 
city of Munster, due to the fanaticism of certain lead- 
ers, was erroneously charged against Anabaptists every- 
where. Even the peace-loving nonresistant Mennonites © 
were cruelly persecuted because they refused to co-operate 
with temporal governments and to practice infant bap- 
tism. The documents concerning those various groups 
which had come down through the centuries pictured 
them all alike in the blackest terms. However, during 
the early years of Newman’s life, European researches 
unearthed a large amount of source material the existence 
of which was previously unknown. Numerous manu- 
scripts and books from the hands of the Anabaptists and 
their defenders were now for the first time made avail- 
able to students. It was the availablity of this newly un- 
earthed literature, whose value Dr. Newman rightly ap- 
praised, that enabled him to write the history of the 
Baptists from a correct point of view. These documents 
fully disproved the outrageous falsehoods and charges 
which had been hurled against Baptists by- their enemies. 
To write the history of the Anabaptists and to rewrite the 
history of the whole Christian Church in the light of this 
new evidence presented a unique opportunity. Newman 
was splendidly qualified for the task. Others emulated 
or followed in his footsteps, but none equaled him in this 
field. 


There is no better way of evaluating Newman’s place 
in church history than by quoting the following state- 
ment from Dr. W. C. James® concerning some conversa- 
tions he had with Dr. W. H. Whitsitt, formerly presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary: 


®Dr. James was a student of Dr. Newman at Baylor University. He occupied 
several leading pulpits in Virginia. 
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I had acquired a full set of the New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge—a monumental 
work in 12 volumes, and Dr. Whitsitt asked me to allow 
him to see the volume on Baptism. Evidently his mind was 
harking back to the controversy of which he was the storm 
center and I suspect he wanted to know the result of the 
latest research on English Baptism. The Schaff-Herzog is 
divided into six or seven grand divisions with a competent 
scholar at the head of each division. Systematic Theology 
—Minor Denominations—Liturgies—Old Testament— 
New Testament—Church History and one more. On open- 
ing the volume and observing the Divisions, his enthusi- 
asm knew no bounds when he saw that Dr. Newman was the 
Head of the Division of Church History. When I went to 
see him again he said not a word about Baptism, but kept 
saying over and over—Just to think that Newman was put 
in charge of the whole range of Church History! What a 
tribute to him and what an honor to the Baptists! There 
was not the slightest evidence of bitterness or of envy, 
but a spirit of gratitude and of appreciation instead. Know- 
ing that he and Dr. Newman had not seen eye to eye during 
the controversy, I ventured to write Dr. Newman apprising 
him of Dr. Whitsitt’s reaction to his connection with the 
New Schaff-Herzog, and suggested that he write Dr. Whit- 
sitt. Later, I met Dr. Whitsitt and he told me that he had 
a fine letter from Dr. Newman—‘‘A warm personal letter,” 
and I recall that the letter gave him great satisfaction. I 
was glad to know that Dr. Newman had written Dr. Whit- 
sitt though of course I never told Dr. Whitsitt how it came 
about. It gave me pleasure to know that, before these two 
great men had passed away, I brought about this brief 
yet pleasant meeting between them in an epistolary way. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHAFF AND OTHER CHURCH HIsTorI- 
ANS.—Dr. Newman enjoyed the esteem and friendship 
of the foremost: scholars in church history. He was a 
member of the executive committee of the American So- 
ciety of Church History. We have seen how Dr. Philip 
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Schaff came to know and recognize his superiority as a 
scholar. ) 

Soon after Dr. Schaff had engaged Dr. Newman to 
prepare the Anti-Manichaean treatises of Augustine, Dr. 
Newman made arrangements for Schaff to visit Toronto 
to deliver a series of lectures. In a letter afterward, Dr. 
Newman expressed how much he had “enjoyed the in- 
estimable privilege of becoming intimately acquainted 
with the great Church Historian.” It was Schaff who 
presented Newman for membership in the American So- 
ciety of Church History. 
~ Dr. Newman was not only on terms of professional in- 
timacy with American scholars in his field but also with 
European scholars in that field. For years he correspond- 
ed with Dr. Loserth, Dr. Ludwig Keller, Dr. William 
Preger, and Dr. Albert Hauch. Throughout his pro- 
fessional life, he was an active member not only of The 
American Society of Church History, but also of The 
American Baptist Historical Society, The Comenzus- 
gesellschaft and the Kirchengeschichtliche Gesellschaft 
of Germany. 

One of his most generous acts in later years was the 
sending of a substantial sum of money to Loserth at the 
University of Gratz as a Christmas present. He deeply 
sympathized with the plight of German professors after 
Word War I. 

Soon after the death of Dr. Philip Schaff, the ques- 
tion arose as to the completion of his monumental zstory 
of the Christian Church, which had ended with Volume 
IV. Dr. J. A. Faulkner, professor of Church History in 
Drew Theological Seminary, a Methodist scholar of the 
first class, wrote Dr. Newman this letter: 
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Madison, N. J. 
December 10, 1900 

Dear Professor Newman: 

In writing a lecture on The Literature of Church History 
for my classes I had to speak of your own work. And this 
reminded me of the work left incomplete by the late Pro- 
fessor Schaff, and the question arose in my mind: Is not 
Professor Newman the man to carry out the plan of the 
lamented Schaff? There is (1) Volume V of the Church 
History, which would have surveyed the richest part of 
the Mediaeval field. It is wanting, and it is evident that 
his son, Professor David Schley Schaff, does not intend 
to fill the gap. But that is a field which you have thorough- 
ly studied and you ought to write a book of the same 
scope and size and method as the volumes of Dr. Schaff, so 
that that most interesting period would be adequately 
treated in English as a part of a general Church History. 
Your history (and also Antipaedobaptism) does the work 
as far as the plan will permit, but what we want is a full 
treatment of 800 or 1000 pages. (2) Dr. Schaff did not live 
to treat the Spanish, Italian, French, and English Ref- 
ormations, nor the later history. What we want is a series 
of volumes of his size carrying on the work in his spirit, 
of the lands and times which he did not touch. It seems 
to me you are called to that work. Your history is an ex- 
cellent nucleus but we want several larger volumes. 

While I am writing will you kindly allow me to inquire 
whether you have come across any new information which 
led you either to confirm or revise your opinion derived 
from the Key of Truth that the Paulicians were an evan- 
gelical sect (pp. 356, 378-85). Of how ancient usage and 
opinion is the Key of Truth as witness? Does this Thaldak 
Church represent the views of the Adoptionists or even the 
old Paulicians (of the 8th century)? ° It would be a most 
interesting thing if the Paulician rejection of infant bap- 
tism were a remnant or survival of the old Adoptionist 
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Christianity of the third Century. Are we sure that it is?’ 
Or was that rejection a later reaction? In other words, how 
far back can we certainly carry the Antipaedobaptism of 
the Paulicians? 
Kindly remember me to President Wallace. 
Very truly yours 
J. A. FAULKNER 


The suggestion made by Dr. Faulkner was flattering 
to Dr. Newman but somewhat premature. It evidenced 
the confidence and esteem in which he was held by men 
interested in the field of church history. But Dr. Faulk- 
ner was in error, for the son of Dr. Schaff, Dr. David 
Schley Schaff, some years later pubbsped Volume V in 
two large volumes. 


A Lover or Booxs.—No picture of Dr. Newman would 
be complete without a statement about his library and his 
love of books. One might as well think of Raphael with- 
out brush and pigment as to think of Newman apart from 
a library. It is stated that Petrarch personalized his 
books, addressed letters to his copies of Cicero and of 
Homer and called his library “his daughter.” Dr. New- 
man too had a passion for all kinds of books, but especial- 
ly for old and rare books. As the first librarian of Toron- 
to Baptist College, he saw to it that a large and scholarly 
list of works was made available for students. No system 
of cataloging was needed for sometime, for he knew 
where every book was to be found and what its contents 
were. 

In order to secure some rare volumes for his own use, 
he bought entire libraries. For many years he kept up a 
regular correspondence with foreign booksellers in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. An extensive library is ab- 
solutely necessary for exact and profound investigation — 
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_and learning in any field. This is particularly true in the 
case of history of the church. Dr. Newman was not con- 
tent until he had examined every work on the subject on 
which he wrote. This necessitated the use of exceptional 
works. As a consequence his library was one of the best 
on our continent for Church History. It contained about 
1,500 volumes. Before his death he arranged that the 
library should be the permanent possession of his alma 
mater, Mercer University; there it remains. 

Among the rarest of the volumes gathered by Dr. New- 
man are three printed in the fifteenth century not many 
decades after the invention of the printing art. The first 
is a copy of the Old Testament in Latin, with a com- 
mentary by Nicholas de Lyra. The second is the New 
Testament by the same scholar, and both were printed by 
Anton Koberger at Nuremberg. These books are bound 
in oak boards, covered with pigskin, and fastened with 
brass clasps. They are well illustrated by woodcuts. The 
format is highly interesting. At the top of each page is 
a scriptural passage. Lyra’s comments on the passage 
surround the quotation and fill the page. A third work 
was Bonaventura’s “Disputations”’ on the Fourth Book 
of “Sentences” of the celebrated Peter Lombard. The 
text by Peter Lombard is printed in the center of the 
page, and Bonaventura’s disputations are in smaller type 
surrounding the text. This follows the medieval plan 
by which scholars read a text and wrote comments all 
- about it. This particular work was edited by the well- 
known humanist, Jacob Wimpheling, and was printed 
at Nuremberg in 1491. 

Another interesting volume was the <Axtcquitatum 
Romanarum by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. It was trans- 
lated from the Greek into the Latin by Henricus Gla- 
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reanus and was printed by the famous Froben in Basel in 
1532. The Roman Catholic authorities had no objection 
to the book, but they disapproved decidedly of the trans- 
lator because of his heresy and opposition to the Church. 
The /uzdex Librorum Prohibitorum et Expurgatorim 
inked over his name, and skilfully cut out all of his in- 
troduction except the last page which has a line drawn 
through it. This page was left because on the other side 
was the first page of the translation and this was not pro- 
hibited. On the last blank page, the finding of the agent 
of the Inquisition is given with his name attached. In 
spite of its age of over four hundred years, the book is in 
excellent preservation and is a wonderful example of the 
skill and art of Froben. 


NEWMAN FROM AN ENGLISH ViEwPoInT.—While Ger- 
man and American scholars vigorously pursued the study 
of Church History, no attention was paid to it in Eng- 
land. The following letter is highly revealing of the 
attitude of the changed point of view due to the work of 
Dr. Newman. 

From the Headquarters of the Baptist Historical So- 
ciety, London, England, Dr. Whitley wrote August 20, 
1934 to Dr. Wallace: 


It is a great pleasure to know that Dr. Newman’s mem- 
ory is to be perpetuated. I send three pages of notes, which 
I hope you may be able to use. 

Albert Henry Newman was known last century as a 
leading authority on Baptist History, working at McMaster 
University, then in Toronto. When the Baptist College of 
Victoria was seeking to strengthen its position, its Prin- 
cipal, W. T. Whitley, undertook to visit several American 
and Canadian universities. Professor Newman proved him- 
self most gracious, both in his own home and in his city, 
and furnishing to a stranger several letters of introduction, 
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It was a revelation to find a Baptist University so well 
equipped, to find the value placed on the study of Church 
History, and to find such a guide in its study. . . . Church 
History was a subject relegated to a very minor place, 
whether at the historic English universities, the Baptist 
colleges there, or the Australian universities and theological 
seminaries.° To discover its importance at Toronto was a 
most welcome surprise; and for the young visitor it was 
a turning point in his own life, giving a new bent to his 
studies. And this was due, both to the direct impact of Dr. 
Newman in the few days of intercourse, and to the indirect 
influence, as it was found in city after city in what respect 
he was held, and what courtesies were at once extended 
to any one commended by him. At Louisville, Chicago, 
Waco, Macon, Richmond, and other cities, the name of 
Newman proved a talisman. On one hand, he showed the 
value of cooperative study; the American Historical Asso- 
ciation admitted his nominee, who has never ceased to profit 
by its opportunities; and it was thus by a Canadian impulse 
that a few years later, the Baptist Historical Society of 
England came into being. On another hand, he showed the 
value of an independent Baptist treatment of history; Eng- 
lish textbooks were then wholly due to pedobaptists, and 
those who wished to lecture in their churches or to compile 
some little manual, had no knowledge how to equip them- 
selves for the task. The volumes that had come from Pro- 
fessor Newman showed a new ideal, an originality, a bold- 
ness, an accuracy, quite strange in English Baptist circles. 
For example, despite the vigorous disclaimers of Succession 
by the earliest English Baptists in the days of James J, 
many had come to-hanker after a chain of evangelical wit- 
ness from apostolic days, and some had persuaded them- 
selves that there had been a subterranean stream of Baptists 
throughout the centuries. Dr. Newman made it his leading 
ideal of every body of dissenters; he did not start with a 


°So little was the interest of Englishmen in the subject that Dr. Newman 
wrote in 1910: “So far as I am aware, Great Britain has not yet produced 
a single great Church Historian.” ‘Fifty Years of Progress in Church His- 
tory” in Review and Expositor, Vol. VII, p. 76. 
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theory, but he searched out facts and gave vouchers for his 
statements in the scientific style of a trained historian, 
relying on an appraising contemporary evidence. His His- 
tory of the Baptist Churches in the United States is a 
fine example of how heterogeneous material can be gath- 
ered and fitted into one attractive building. And if these 
volumes made a special appeal to his own spiritual kindred, 
he gave a bold challenge by writing a general Church 
History from the earliest times, setting in a new perspec- 
tive many well-known men and movements, bringing to 
light others who were equally deserving of attention, and 
evaluating all by forgotten standards. Such a writer could 
not be overlooked; his early contributions to Cathcart’s 
Baptist Cyclopedia led to his editing a volume to give a 
bird’s eye view of what Baptists had done in a century, 
an undertaking that did something to crystallize Baptist 
consciousness, and lead to the Baptist World Alliance in 
1905. In a wider field, the editors of the Lncyclopaedia 
Britannica, and of the Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge enlisted his services. Many a man in 
America, and some beyond, cherish the memory of a lovable 
friend; many a home and college will profit for genera- 
tions by the patient research, the balanced statement, the 
readable flow of his standard books. 

W. T. WuitLey* 


"Dr. Whitley toured the United States and Canada in the interests of the 
- Victoria Baptist College of Australia at the beginning of the century. Later 
he returned to England, founded the Baptist Historical Society, and was on 
the editorial board of The Baptist Quarterly. He served for many years 
on the executive board of the Baptist World Alliance. He made no less than 
six visits to Canada and the United States to study theological education. 


Chapter IV 


MRS. NEWMAN AND THE HOME 
LIFE 


Whenever a man attains great distinction in any field, 
the question arises as to how much his success was due 
to his wife. As a psychological fact no man can do his 
best when domestic relations are disturbing his thought. 
Always an important factor, in some instances, marriage 
is of prime importance. In the case of Dr. Newman, 
productive scholarship and effective teaching synchron- 
ized perfectly with a most harmonious domestic life. 

Happy marriages are scarcely front-page material; 
they are not sufficiently interesting to the public. When 
someone in the twenty-fifth century of our era, search- 
ing in the vaults of the great libraries, comes upon our 
contemporary newspapers, he is going to be hard put to 
explain why the newspapers did not feature as extraor- 
dinary phenomena the few happy marriages which, he 
will conclude, may have existed in our era. I am sure 
some aspiring young graduate student reviewing our 
metropolitan dailies and the biographical literature of 
our time in order to write a doctorate dissertation will 
announce to his generation that during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries there were practically no mar- 
riages that did not founder on the rocks. Whereas, peo- 
ple of today know emphatically that in the twentieth cen- 
tury many marriages are not only happy but also 
mutually advantageous in rounding out personality and 
in achieving success in life. | 

During his engagement in teaching a village school 
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at Seale, Alabama, the year following his graduation at 
Mercer, young Newman met Mary Augusta Ware, who 
lived on a plantation near Villula. She was then about 
seventeen years of age. 


Mary Augusta (Mollie, for short) was he daughter of 
Henry Ware, a well-to-do plantation owner. The Wares 
belonged to old Southern stock, the Ware and allied lines 
coming from Henry Ware and Drury Mims who fought 
in the American Revolution and later settled in Edge- 
field, South Carolina. 


Mrs. Newman’s mother belonged to the well-known 
Nuckolls family. The Nuckolls and Duke branch of the 
family tree trace back to the earliest settlement of James- 
town, Virginia, in 1607. Also on her mother’s side came 
in the Thornton connection, which sprang from Dozier 
Thornton of Lunenberg County, Virginia, a soldier of 
the Revolution. He spent his life as a pioneer Baptist 
preacher to Wilkes (now Elbert) County, Georgia. 

Mary Augusta Ware was born on August 11, 1855, 
and grew up on the family plantation, a short distance 
“from Seale, Alabama. Her education began under a gov- 
erness and continued at a private school conducted by her 
aunt in Eufaula, Alabama. She then transferred to 
Mary Sharp College at Winchester, Tennessee, which 
she attended only one year. This college claimed to have 
the highest standard for female education in the South- 
land. Shortly before it had taken a radical step in that 
it offered a full classical curriculum to women and was 
conferring the A.B. upon them rather than the “Maid 
or Arts’ or “Mistress of Arts’ which were usually con- 
ferred. Miss Mollie had just reached the age at which 
girlhood flowers into the rich and early beauty of woman- 
hood when she met the shy young schoolteacher of the 
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village. Of course there were rivals, and some in- 
triguing legends concerning the course of the courtship 
and its happy termination have come down. But these 
belong strictly to the reticences of private memory. Al- 
bert and Mollie were married on July 15, 1873 and forth- 
with journeyed to Rochester, New York, where he was 
then a student in the middle seminary year. 

Dr. and Mrs. Newman were a marital team remark- 
able for their complementary abilities. He was decidedly 
circumscribed in his manual activities and _ interests. 
Other than fishing in Muskoka he had no hobby. To all 
intents and purposes he was an introvert, reflective, some- 
what absentminded, and absorbed in scholarly pursuits. 
Mrs. Newman, on the other hand, was an extrovert, ex- 
tremely versatile, energetic to the last degree, a born 
manager and executive. 


Absorbing as were her home and family activities, 
Mrs. Newman grew in culture and talent along with her 
brilliant young husband. She always took an active in- 
terest in Sunday school and missionary work. For many 
years she was the editor of the Mzsszonary Link, the 
organ of the Canadian Baptist women; member of the 
Foreign Board; and the Women’s Home Board for On- 
tario and Quebec was organized in her home. Moreover, 
she was actively interested in nature, medicine, and art. 
It is not an accident that each of the three sons have ex- 
hibited absorbing interest in scientific fields. One of her 
talents lay in painting the glories of the landscape, and 
some good amateur paintings came from her hand. But 
these interests were by-products of a many-sided and 
keenly alert personality. With all her talents, she had 
not the least inclination to become a career woman. She 
was ever watchful to see that her husband was afforded 
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conditions favorable and encouraging for his work as a 
scholar and writer. If one can have much to do with the 
founding of an institution without becoming a member 
of the faculty, one may likewise have much to do with 
- making books without writing them. 


When Dr. Newman took up his new position at Baylor 
University in 1901, Mrs. Newman assumed the duties 
of superintendent of the Woman’s dormitory known as 
Georgia Burleson Hall. This office she filled during 
their early years in Waco with great efficiency, due in 
large measure to her sympathetic understanding of girls. 

After leaving the dormitory, Mrs. Newman gave much 
of her time to civic improvement in the city of Waco. 
She was the prime mover in securing parks for South 
Waco. During World War I, she was approved by the 
Hon. W. B. McAdoo, secretary of the Treasury, as 
chairman of the Women’s Organization of McLennan 
County for the sale of Liberty Bonds. She also served 
as a member of the Council of Defense for McLennan 
County. For the loan of her field glasses for army serv- 
ice, she received a letter of thanks signed by the Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then assistant secretary of the 
Navy. ~ 

A splendid tribute to Mrs. Newman has come from 
Mrs. J. J. Baker, an old friend of Toronto days: 


No woman has influenced my life more strongly than has _ 
Mrs. Newman. It was my privilege to be associated with 
her for many years in the work of our Baptist Women’s 
Missionary Boards. From the time I first saw her enter 
the Board room with her baby in her arms, she became my 
ideal of Christian motherhood,—a divine combination of 
maternal sacrifice and religious zeal. During the most try- 
ing hours in the history of our work, dear Mrs. Newman’s 
serene composure, her wise counsel and her patient accep- 
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tance of the inevitable led us safely through many a 

_ threatening experience. At the time of her winter’s stay in 
Toronto, five years ago (1928-29), it was my joy to spend 
many hours in her loving presence. Although bearing the 
marks of the years, she had lost none of the charm of her 
radiant personality. 


Many others recall the efficiency with which Mrs. New- 
man came to their assistance and met the emergencies 
which befell them. She took charge of difficult situations 
with such calm assurance that others were inspired with 
confidence. | 


FAMILY AND FamiLy Lire.—To this well-matched pair, 
four children were born, three boys and a girl. The eld- 
est child is Horatio Hackett Newman, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
whose naming would seem to indicate that he was pre- 
destined for theology. However, he spent a busy lifetime 
as professor of Zoology at the University of Chicago, and 
has recently been appointed professor emeritus. He is 
the author of a large number of books, and is one of the 
world’s leading investigators and authorities in his spe- 
cial field. The second child is Mrs. Elizabeth N. Eby, the 
wife of the author, and the mother of five children. 
Henry Ware Newman, M.D., the second son, was for 
a number of years a medical missionary in China. On 
returning to this country, he engaged in medical practice 
at Fairfield, Alabama, but, in more recent years, has 
been a physician in Austin, Texas. The youngest son, 
Albert Broadus, Ph.D., has been dean of School of Tech- 
nology at the College of the City of New York, since 
1941, and is now one of the leaders of chemical engi- 
neering in the nation. He is at present the chief of the 
Chemical Industry Section of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment of the United States, Berlin, Germany. 
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The Newmans were an exceptionally healthy and vig- 
orous family. Their home never experienced a really 
serious case of illness, and all the children still continue 
in good health. Dr. Newman was a family man and a 
good provider, fond of children, especially of young ba- 
bies, whom he delighted, above everything else, to teach 
to walk and to talk. The home life was devout; family 
worship was held every day and all went to church sery- 
ices and Bible school three times on Sundays. During 
the week there were wholesome plays and games, especial- 
ly out in the open in good weather. The practice of read- 
ing good books and stories aloud in the family circle was 
one of their delightful diversions. The Newmans were 
very fond of entertaining, and their home was frequently 
visited by distinguished guests. 

The family life was natural and happy; not the severe 
and frowning atmosphere of the Puritan home with its 
danger of engendering hypocrisy and fear, not the lax 
and undisciplined “place-to-sleep’” of today. It was a 
home calculated to train up the young in the way they 
should go, to impress on children the duties and respon- 
sibilities of life. The daily round in Toronto was always 
more or less strenuous; but the summer months spent 
amid the scenery of the Muskoka Lakes, in Northern 
Ontario, offered an ideal vacation. Hunting, fishing, 
boating, or picnic parties across the lake to various en- 
chanting spots occupied the leisure time and brought 
parents and children into continuous and growing in- 
timacy. By the very nature of these conditions, family 
life and interests became unified; fortunately, the in- 
numerable distracting influences which beset the city 
home and lead to divergent interests and activities on 
the part of parents and children were lacking in the 


Newman Home in Toronto, Canada 
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summer. Absent, too, during these summer months was 
the pull of social life which too frequently tends to make 
parents and children strangers to one another. Moreover, 
Toronto was a city of homes where the people generally 
followed the English tradition that a man’s home is his 
castle and consequently a secluded and inviolable social 
group. The parents took a deep interest in the children 
and the Newman home life was about as ideal as it ever 
is in our changing world. 


SouTHERN Hospira.ity in Canapa.—In their recollec- 
tions of the Newmans, most of their friends think first of 
being entertained in the Newman home. The impression 
of the gracious hospitality of 116 Yorkshire Avenue was 
far more lasting for many than the lessons of the class- 
room. 


The Reverend Dr. John MacNeil, the celebrated 
preacher of Toronto, wrote of this unforgettable experi- 
ence: 


Who among the students of those early McMaster years 
can ever forget the gracious hospitality of the old Newman 
home at 116 Yorkville Ave., Toronto, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Newman not only entertained them, but fathered and 
mothered them with affectionate interest and wise counsel? 


The Reverend Dr. A. G. Baker, McMaster, 1896; pro- 
fessor of Missions of the University of Chicago: 


The home on Yorkville Avenue still stands as the symbol 
of two things, so frequently divorced but here beautifully 
joined into one; the cloistered library of the student and 
the reception room of open and warm hospitality. Dr. 
Newman was at home among his books. I can remember 
the rows upon rows of books which lined his study, the 
largest number that I had ever seen in any private library. 


14 
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It was in the social life of the home that Mrs. Newman 
moved as queen and gracious hostess. 


The Reverend Dr. J. R. Webb: 


I need not relate how he and his lovely wife exercised 
the grace of hospitality. They were very strong in that 
particular. 


Dr. Douglas C. Macintosh: 


It was my privilege to be entertained in the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Newman along with other members of my 
class in its Freshman year, and the every memory of that 
happy occasion and of the gracious hospitality and per- 
sonal interest taken in us by our host and hostess is vividly 
with me still. 


Miss Jacqueline Norton: 


I have always marvelled at his willingness not to say 
eagerness to entertain. Both Mrs. Newman and he had a 
full and busy life, but they gave so prodigally and joyfully 
of their time and hospitality to student parties. I can see 
him yet, standing a little apart most of the time with bent 
and smiling face, looking entirely the student, but we, who 
knew him, realized he would have observed more than any 
of us and could report on the cross-currents, the attractions 
and repulsions, and the inwardness of the party far better 
than we more active participants. The home life in Toronto 
was a very happy one. The love that brought Dr. Newman 
and Mrs. Newman together had not failed them. Mrs. New- 
man used to tell us she had had more faith than we showed. 
She married Dr. Newman when he showed nothing but 
promise, while we demanded fulfilment from the young 
men of our day before we would go further. Even then 
we knew full well that most of the young men concerned 
were not Dr. Newmans, just as we also feared that most of 
us had not the perspicacity of a Mrs. Newman to know 
where promise was or was not! One thing about that home 
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still interests me. They always had time—time for homey 
things. They both carried heavy responsibilities,—Mrs. 
Newman within and without her home. Dr. Newman in 
his professional work and in his writing,—but there always 
seemed to be time for a quiet evening around the fire. There 
was often a request that I read aloud—a bit of training by 
the way—and the choice would be something like a book of 
Olive Schriner’s. 
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Chapter V | 
THE NEWMAN PERSONALITY 


It now becomes necessary to undertake the most dif- 
ficult task of all, the delineation of the Newman per- 
sonality as such. This part of the biography I sought in 
vain to commit to more competent and facile pens, espe- 
cially to those who knew him as a fellow worker in the 
field of human relations. 

In the theory of art, we are told that the task of the 
portrait painter is not to attempt a photographic likeness; 
the camera can excel any man at that. The true artist 
strives to catch the spirit of his subject, the central or 
animating feature and to bring this out so clearly that all 
will see it. The task of the artist in painting a portrait is 
very much simpler than that of the biographer, who must 
use the medium of words to describe his subject. After 
all, words, however descriptive they may be, lack color 
and are merely symbolic and therefore external; they 
are inherently incapable of imparting concreteness to the 
living spirit and personality. 

It is fortunate for biographical study that psychol- 
ogists in recent years have become deeply interested in 
the analysis and also the measurement of personality. 
Naturally, in matters so complex and new, little unanimi- 
ty of opinion exists as to what features of personality are 
most essential. Without attempting to be critically sci- 
entific, for our general purpose here we may adopt the 
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following criteria for the evaluating of the human per- 
sonality: 


le 


An adequate consciousness and knowledge of the 
self. 


. The full integration of all the aspects of the in- 


dividual to insure a harmonious expression of his 
various capacities. 


. Esprit de corps. As ‘no man liveth to himself,” the 


ability to engage with others in seeking to realize 
desirable ends is a necessary characteristic of per- 
sonality. This embraces loyalty to official superiors, 
and assistance to others. It will also include the 
interest in citizenship. 


. An “autonomous interest” or a master passion or 


purpose that dominates the will of the individual 
and lifts him out of himself; in other words, a com- 
manding task, a life-career motive. 


. An objective attitude toward oneself and others that 


will insure one against partisanship. 


6. A definite philosophy of life. 
7. An escape mechanism, or recreative activity. 


8. A sense of humor. 


Personality has been defined in many ways. For our 
purpose it means the status the individual holds in the 
ethical universe, his function as a moral being or as a 
moral entity in human society. 


Christian personality must distinguish itself from or- 
dinary personality either by some additional characteris- 
tics or by the special directions of some of the qualities 
already mentioned, or by both. The chief qualities which 
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enter into the conception of the Christian may be listed 
as follows: 

1. Submissiveness to God’s will. 

2. For the Christian the “autonomous interest” men- 
tioned here will become a passion for the realization 
of God’s kingdom, or some special form of service 
in connection therewith. 

3. Serenity of temperament due to confidence in the 
goodness of God and his omnipotence. 

4. Genuine humility. 

5. Charitableness of judgment and a forgiving spirit. 

6. Generosity and sympathy for others. 

7. Communion with God. 


It now becomes necessary to describe or attempt in a 
crude way to measure the personality of Dr. Newman in 
the light of these general principles. 


Basic CAPABILITIES.—To understand the Newman per- 
sonality, it is necessary to appreciate the ruggedness of 
his physical constitution, his remarkable industry, his 
extraordinary tenacity of memory, and the swiftness of 
insight that enabled him to go to the heart of an issue 
and reduce it to a simple pattern. Intellectually he was 
not merely precocious; rather, he was superior. 
Health—Throughout life Dr. Newman was a man of 
vigorous and robust constitution, but it was a ruggedness 
peculiarly adapted to the toil of the scholarly. He stood 
approximately six feet, but had, in later years, the pro- 
verbial stoop of the scholar. He lived well, but yet was 
not given to self-indulgence. So far as physical exercise 
was concerned, he engaged chiefly in walking, though 
not in any systematic or formal way. He did not walk 
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merely for exercise. Moreover, he did not possess that 
type of muscular physique or of nervous constitution that 
impels one to strenuous and incessant restless bodily mo- 
tion. As already mentioned, during the summer, in Mus- 
koka, he gently enjoyed fishing, rowing, and swimming. 
He was never known to have a serious illness that inter- 
rupted his work. In middle age, he was known to swim 
a mile in fresh water with no sign of fatigue. He still 
pulled an oar or paddled long distance without tiring. 
At eighty his walk was brisk and even youthful. 
[ndefatigable /ndustry.—There is no doubt that New- 
man was endowed with unusual intellectual capacity; 
though we hasten to add that this alone does not account 
for his achievements. In addition to intelligence, he pos- 
sessed indomitable will power and an insatiable ambi- 
tion to master fully his special fields of learning. From 
his own letters and the testimony of those who knew him, 
it is clear that he applied himself indefatigably to his 
studies, especially throughout his early years. To study 
was his life, his joy. He burned the midnight oil. More- 
over, he ordered his time so as to obtain the best results 
from his industry. A good picture of his devotion to 
study is given by one of his early Canadian students, the 
Reverend Dr. P. K. Dayfoot, McMaster, 1894: 


Another impression was his industry. His study was in 
the college building and night after night we saw the light 
in that room, and knew the Professor was busy as ourselves. 
We sometimes wondered why that should be, but when the 
volumes of Church History appeared that made him and 
McMaster famous, we remembered those nights of toil and 
understood. It was a wholesome experience for students 
who were prone to imagine that “College Commencement” 
was the end instead of the beginning of serious study. 
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Fortunately his physical stamina was of such a rugged 
nature that he did not impair his health by overstudy as 
did so many ardent students of his generation. 

Extraordinary Tenacity of Memory—Dr. Newman 
always possessed a tenacity of memory which, to say the 
least, was extraordinary if not phenomenal. This valu- 
able trait frequently became the subject of comment not 
only by those who knew him most intimately, but also 
by observers whose contact was casual but who sought 
information from him on some erudite point. His mem- — 
ory for faces and names was astonishing to those who 
must confess the common weakness of forgetfulness. 
Though he met hundreds of new students on the opening 
of college, it was only a matter of a few days before he 
could call each correctly by name. The same was true 
of books, which to him were seemingly just like interest- 
ing people. Their exact titles, the author’s full name, 
their contents, and even the particular spot in which each 
was to be found on the shelves of large libraries, were 
accurately recalled. 

Whether Dr. Newman possessed any special type of 
memory, visual or auditory, I was never able to discover. 
So far as | am aware, he did not rank with those visually 
minded geniuses like Macaulay, who could reread from 
memory’s visual images every page he had ever read; nor 
yet was he of the auditory type that is able to recall word 
for word a lengthy discourse on hearing it for the first 
time. Apparently all kinds of impressions, however dis- 
connected they might be, left an indelible impression 
upon his tenacious brain cortex. 

Tenacity of memory must be regarded as fundamental 
in the psychological structure of the man. It explains 
his mastery of the many languages, without which he 
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would never have become an original authority. It like- 
wise accounts for his ability to pack a wealth of meaning 
into his paragraphs. 

The belief that tenacity of memory alone can produce 
great scholarship is a well-recognized error. Not infre- 
quently—one might even say as a rule—unusual reten- 
tiveness proves to be a detriment and a hindrance to 
intellectual accomplishment. It has a tendency to result 
in immobility or fixedness of thought, a sort of photo- 
static mind, which prevents creative thinking. It pro- 
duces the literal, nonprogressive, dull, encyclopaedic, or, 
what William James, the celebrated psychologist, termed 
the “total recall” type of mind. People with such a capac- 
ity are the victims of strong mental associations which 
are not readily broken up and recombined to meet the 
needs of creative scholarship. Such men do not write 
histories, nor formulate living systems of thought; they 
merely restate what they have received and in the same 
manner in which they have received it. They write an- 
nals and not scientific histories; they transmit but do not 
renew and create. While Newman’s memory was pe- 
culiarly retentive, his judgment and will-power were 
equally powerful. The combination of all these intel- 
lectual faculties produced an unusual mentality, a 
scholar not of mere erudition but of creative insight. 

Objecttvism.— Newman had another trait that is most 
essential to the organization of true personality and to 
exact scholarship; he was detached in his thinking. He 
had the ability to objectify an issue, to view it with dis- 
interestedness and impartiality. In approaching historic 
truth, he was not bound by reverence for tradition or by 
personal prejudices; in facing a situation, he had no 
thesis to prove, no cause to uphold. He was not interested 
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in wresting the course of events, institutions, or men 
from their natural setting to support some desired inter- 
pretation. He was content to let history tell its own story, 
now sordid and repulsive, now beautiful and sublime. 

This quality is the supreme test of the scientific his- 
torian; he goes as far as the facts permit but declines to 
draw conclusions where there is no substantial evidence. 
To be sure, this attitude of mind is wholly unsatisfactory 
to the partisan and doctrinaire. But it was precisely this 
type of mind that was needed in rewriting the history of 
the Christian church for the modern world. Devotion to 
the truth for truth’s sake was the most fundamental qual- 
ity of Newman’s personality. Regardless of how it might 
affect institutional prejudices or the traditional doctrines 
held by various sects, he remained unswerving in his 
fidelity to the historical facts of the case. 

Dr. Newman was, moreover, always fair and even 
charitable in his judgment of the deeds and doctrines of 
men. His critics and reviewers all acknowledge his im- 
partiality, though some of them complained that he was | 
too lenient in dealing with the persecutors of the Baptist 
people. 


CONVERSION AND EVANGELICAL SPirIT.—Human life con-. 
sists of a few really great decisions and an infinite num- 
ber of little deeds. The little deeds give reality and 
power to the great decisions. While under the influence 
of Pastor Steed of Thomson, Georgia, young Newman, 
then probably about fourteen years of age, made life’s 
supreme choice and accepted Christ as master of his life. 
As to any details of this experience, I never heard the 
slightest suggestion. 

Dr. Newman belonged quite positively to the evan- 
gelical type of Christian. The ritualistic, the institution- 
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alistic, the conventional and rationalistic forms of wor- 
ship did not satisfy his spiritual cravings. For him, 
Christianity meant a genuine religious experience that 
produced a profound ethical life in constant communion 
with God. His submissiveness to God’s purpose and will 
was pronounced even from early days. 

It would be a tremendous misinterpretation to jump to 
the conclusion that Dr. Newman confined his attention 
to purely historical interests. He knew and understood 
the past, but his heart was ever deeply involved with the 
present. He pursued church history not for its antiquari- 
an interest, but for the light it could shed upon the prob- 
lems of today. He kept track of the progress of the de- 
nomination and of the kingdom of God with the most 
genuine interest. Dr. A. J. Vining, who had an intensely 
evangelical spirit, found that Dr. Newman followed his 
activities with greatest delight. Of this he wrote as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. Newman had an intense and constant interest in the 
efforts of the students as they worked in their summer fields 
for the salvation of men. He did not often preach himself, 
but his interest in the churches seemed to deepen with the 
years and amounted to a fervor. I remember an instance 
in the early part of 1886. Two students who had been car- 
ing for a certain field during the autumn and winter terms 
found, in the early part of February, so deep a response to 
their messages that they asked to be freed for two weeks 
of special meetings. 

The meetings were successful beyond their expectation. 
Many were converted and baptized, including a number 
who had been rough and irreverent. The results of this 
special effort brought great joy to the students and pro- 
fessors at McMaster. The story was told on ‘‘Fyfe Day,” 
and then, by request it was repeated at the Bloor Street 
prayer-meeting one evening soon after that. Dr. Newman 
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was at that meeting and I can see him yet as he sat there, 
profoundly moved by the story of God’s mighty power. 
I shall never forget the supreme and holy joy which shone 
in his face as he sat listening to the narrative for the 
second time. 


About twenty years later than the time here referred 
to, when the First Baptist Church of Waco, Texas, was 
looking for a pastor, Dr. Newman induced the member- 
ship to cable Dr. Vining, then in London, England, ex- 
tending him a call. Owing to the importance of his work 
as commissioner of Canadian Baptists to Great Britain, 
Dr. Vining did not see his way to accept. Dr. Newman 
always felt a strong admiration for the evangelical zeal 
of this warmhearted Canadian. 

- The Reverend Dr. Charles H. Schutt, McMaster, 
1895, superintendent of Home Missions in Ontario, like- 
wise found Dr. Newman intensely interested in the work 
_ he was doing. 

He was very much concerned about the work of the King- 
dom, as was manifested by his keen interest in the mission- 
ary activities which were carried on in those days by the 
Fyfe Missionary Society. 

While an erudite scholar, an enthusiastic teacher and a 
great book-lover, he did not lack in interest in the welfare 


of our churches and was surprisingly well acquainted with 
the enterprises carried on by our different Boards. 


I have found nothing that so luminously and com- 
pletely reveals Dr. Newman’s genuine evangelical spirit 
as the following letter written to a troubled pastor: 


Toronto 
June 2, 1885 


My dear Dr. M. 
You were right in thinking that your letter just received 
would shock me and cause me pain. I am myself perfectly 
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certain that to recede from the Baptist position is to go 
against the Scripture, against reason, against the teachings 
of history, against the spirit of the age; that is to take a 
step toward Romanism which is simply Christianized pa- 
ganism. It is perfectly clear to me that the Baptist position 
is the only one that Protestants can consistently hold. I am 
absolutely certain that Baptist principles have been slowly 
but surely permeating and modifying the various Pedo- 
baptist bodies; that only the power of prejudice and the 
tenacity of custom can long prevent the utter abolition of 
infant baptism, which is certainly not apostolic and which 
was certainly introduced after the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration had become prevalent and in consequence of 
the prevalence of this pagan doctrine; and which is to my 
mind out of harmony with the fundamental principles of 
Protestantism. That infant baptism was introduced after 
baptism had come to be regarded as a magical rite and in 
consequence of this view, all denominations are coming 
to recognize it. For one who has once become freed from the 
influence of prejudice and custom to adopt views which lay 
at the basis of medieval and modern state-churchism with 
its fearful intolerance and corruption, argues an intellectual 
and spiritual blindness quite out of harmony with a truly 
evangelical position. I cannot but fear, my dear Brother, 
that you have allowed your personal spiritual life to de- 
cline, that you have got out of sympathy with the spirit of 
the Gospel. If your circumstances had been different, if you 
had been surrounded by strong Baptist influences, if you 
had been permitted to participate more in the great onward 
Baptist movement, I doubt not you would have been saved 
from this sad relapse. I know it is depressing to labor in 
a community where the adverse influences are strong and 
where the avenues of progress seem shut up. If you have 
not the power of conviction that will enable you to labor and 
wait I would advise you to seek a more bracing evangelical 
atmosphere. I think I understand something of the way 
in which you have been led to your present position. I con- 
fess that I never approved of the course of study you pur- 
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sued for a minister of the Gospel and in many ways allowed 
to interfere with this work. The way in which you subor- 
dinated your proper work as minister of the Gospel to the 
attainment of an academic degree showed a low conception 
of the dignity and responsibility of your calling and tended 
to decrease your interest in the work and your capacity to 
do it successfully. Your preaching, as I have heard, has 
been_ neither evangelical nor edifying. You have sought to 
please the intellect rather than to awaken the soul. That 
under such circumstances you should grow restless and 
should conclude that something is wrong with the denomi- 
nation is most natural. My earnest advice would be: settle 
in some field where there is plenty of work to do and where 
there is good prospect of success, and throw yourself, soul 
and body, into the work, renouncing every other aim but 
to win souls and develop in them the character of Christ, 
renouncing all desire of worldly honor and position, all 
desire to be on the humanly strong side. Let Christ and 
souls be the object continually before you. Let the Vew 
Testament be your standard and guide. This advice is far 
more easily given than followed. I do not claim to have at- 
tained to any such high standard of Christian Consecra- 
tion as that which I recommend to you. But I am sure that 
in this way and in this way alone can you or I find genuine 
peace and contentment. You will doubtless think my letter 
severe, but I assure you that it is prompted by an earnest 
desire for your welfare and by a sense of duty. I shall 
continue to take an interest in you whether you remain with 
us or not; and I shall be glad to hear from you at any time 
and to serve you in any way in my power. Trusting that 
you will still further consider this important step before 
taking it and that you may be divinely guided in this and 
in all other matters, I remain, 
Yours most sincerely 
A. H. Newman? 


*This letter was in Dr. Newman’s files. It was folded as if enclosed in an 
envelope. Whether it was ever sent and then returned, I cannot say. It may be 
that Dr. Newman reconsidered sending it and wrote another less caustic letter. 
Or it may be that he made a copy for preservation. For our purpose it does 
not make any particular difference. It is just as revealing. 
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Dr. Newman was aware that the most pressing prob- 
lems of Christianity in his day were definitely grounded 
in historical situations. He believed that Baptist doc- 
trines, Baptist evangelical life, and church polity more 
truly conform to the teachings of the New Testament 
than any other. To trace the history of Baptists and their 
doctrines became his life mission. This mission he pur- 
sued with unswerving fidelity and singleness of purpose, 
because of fixed confidence that every man who wants to 
know the truth and is willing to follow after the truth 
with absolute sincerity must come to the Baptist position. 

Much of his writing bore directly upon the problems 
that were troubling the best minds of the denomination. 
At the Toronto meeting of the Baptist Congress in 1889 
he delivered a timely address on “The Authority of 
the Christian Consciousness.”’ In 1897 he delivered the 
alumni address at the Rochester Seminary commence- 
ment on “Liberty and Creed.” Years later at the Buffalo 
meeting of the congress he discussed ‘Baptist Oppor- 
tunities in Current Progress.” 

As Church Member and Christtan.—Dr. Newman was 
always happiest when Sunday came and he could attend 
the service of worship. For years he served as a deacon 
in the Bloor Baptist Church in Toronto, and later as 
deacon in the First Baptist Church of Waco, Texas. 
Serenity of mind, humility, and devotion characterized 
his religious life, together with poise, simplicity, and 
evenness of temperament. For him Christian fidelity con- 
sisted not so much in formal assent to a creed, but in the 
faith once committed and the Spirit continuously impart- 
ed to the saints. 

Dr. Newman’s life as a church member has been de- 
scribed by the Reverend Dr. O. C. S. Wallace, who was 
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his pastor for a number of years. The following state- 
ment was written in his early draft of Newman’s life 
before he was obliged to give up the task because of fail- 
ing vision: : 


THE FAITHFUL CHURCHMAN.—Notable among 
the great churches of Canada is one of the Baptist churches 
in Toronto. A few years ago the location was changed, 
a great group of buildings was erected including an audi- 
ence room of noble dimensions and of ecclesiastical form 
and appointments, and the name changed to The York- 
minster Baptist Church, Originally it had been called The 
Yorkville Baptist Church, then on Yonge Street, north of 
Bloor. Under the leadership of Pastor Elmore Harris the 
congregation moved to the corner of Bloor and North 
Streets, and erected there a spacious house of worship. The 
name was changed to The Bloor Street Baptist Church. 


Pastor Elmore Harris was succeeded by Thomas Trotter, 
later the President of Acadia University; he by O. C. S. 
Wallace, later the Chancellor of McMaster University and 
in later years the pastor of the Eutaw Place Baptist Church, 
Baltimore; he by Charles Aubrey Eaton, later a member of 
the Congress of the United States of America; he by John 
D. Freeman later an author of gifts and a professor at 
Mercer University; and he by William A. Cameron, who 
for more than thirty years has greatly served this great 
church. 


Albert Henry Newman was a member of the Bloor Street 
Church, now Yorkminster, during the pastorates of Harris, 
Trotter, Wallace and Eaton. McMaster Hall, the home of 
the school in which he so nobly served for 20 years was 
about 5 city blocks from Bloor Street Church. Professor 
Newman established his home at 116 Yorkville Avenue, 
within easy walking distance from the Church and the 
School. This was characteristic of Dr. Newman; he wanted 
to be near the place where he taught and also where he 
worshipped. 

The Bloor Street congregation had in it professors repre- 
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senting three universities. Nearly all the members of the 
faculty of McMaster University worshipped there; most of 
the teachers and students of Moulton College; also other 
teachers; the editor of the denominational paper; the editor 
of the Missionary Link; and men and women conspicuous 
in the professions and in business. When I entered upon 
the pastorate of the Bloor Street Church January 1, 1891, 
I found in its deacons, the equals of whom as a group, I 
have never met elsewhere. They represented the trades, 
commerce, finance, the judiciary, and education. John 
Alexander Boyd was the chairman. He was then Chancellor 
of the Ontario Law Courts—this office was abolished when 
he died—and afterward was knighted by the British sov- 
ereign in recognition of his eminent abilities and services. 
Chancellor Boyd besides being learned in the law, was a 
careful student of the Bible, widely read in the literature 
which theologians regard as belonging to their special prov- 
inces, and keenly interested in the thought-currents of that 
period. The other learned man of the diaconate was Pro- 
fessor Albert Henry Newman, already recognized as a 
scholar of remarkable erudition and an author whose writ- 
ings had lately commanded the attention of eminent schol- 
ars in Canada, and the United States, and also in Britain 
and on the continent of Europe, where later he was thought 
worthy to be numbered among the most eminent authorities 
in his field of scholarship. To both of these great men the 
young pastor was indebted for their loyalty to him and 
their fidelity to the Church, their careful discharge of all 
their official duties, their constant attendance, with their 
families on the services of worship, and their exemplary and 
eager Christian lives. | 

Dr. Newman was giving himself without stint to the 
teaching at McMaster University, his historical reading 
and research, and to authorship. For a man of ordinary 
religious feeling, it would have been easy to neglect the 
calls of religion and the church, but this would have been 
inconsistent with Dr. Newman’s character. Christ had been 
enthroned in his life and the church and Christ were both 
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sacred and appealing. Both morning and evening, he was 
found in the Lord’s house on the Lord’s day. The mid- 
week prayer-meeting found him always in his place. When 
the deacons met—as they did regularly and with serious 
purpose—he was present ready for counsel or for action. 
Always he was deeply interested in every matter relating 
to the church. His interest extended to other churches. He 
was concerned for the welfare of the denomination to which 
he remained loyally devoted to the end of his life. This 
pastor now grown old in service, recalls those days a half 
century ago, with gratitude to God for giving him when 
young a deacon so wise in counsel, of ideals so lofty, so 
conscientious in all church relations, and so thoughtfully 
and affectionately devoted to pastor and church. I recog- 
nize today the moulding and inspiring influence of his 
quiet, unobtrusive, devout Christian life. 


Of his religious habits Miss Jacqueline M. Norton 
writes: 

Dr. Newman was not one of those who saw in the Church 
an institution outworn in its ministrations. He was not one 
of those who could not find a spiritual home within it. 
He who knew so well the history of the Church with its 
accretions through the centuries of forms and dogmas, was 
not only no scorner of it, but one of the most simple and 
wholehearted church members and attendants I have known 
in my life. It would seem to me both as I look back on col- 
lege days and on those two recent years which he spent 
in Toronto, he simply never thought of other than two 
church services being the Sunday programme, and prayer- 
meeting the Wednesday evening programme. There are 
not so many of my acquaintance, older or younger, about 
whom such a statement could be made. So far as I can 
judge, the erudite historian in no way differed from the 
simplest faith and form of the simplest Baptist one could 

find. 


£ 
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SuyNEss, Mopesty, AND Humiuity.—Everyone noticed 
a certain shyness about Dr. Newman. He never was self- 
asserting or pushing. Evidently he did not inherit any 
spirit of aggressiveness from his Newman forebears. His 
shyness was derived from his mother, who was retiring in 
disposition. This natural disposition ripened into a pro- 
nounced spirit of Christian humility. His friends write 
much of it in their letters. 


The Reverend H. E. Stillwell, D: D., says: 


Thinking of Dr. Newman as a man, I am impressed by 
an apparent shyness that clothed him as with a garment. 
When lecturing he rarely looked directly at his students 
but talked either looking down at his notes or desk or also 
glancing from side to side while with his nodding head 
he punctuated his remarks. It was the same when one met 
him—he rarely looked directly or steadily in one’s face. 
So characteristic of him was this that we students sometimes 
speculated as to how he ever found courage to ask Mrs. 
Newman to be his wife. Did he look at her directly when 
he asked her or not? 

But probably nothing was clearer than his true Christian 
humslity. In this he had the heart of a little child—almost 
as innocent, simple and trusting. I cannot recall any touch 
of superiority which he ever revealed although he was 
superior in more ways than one. 


The Reverend Dr. A. G. Baker: 


I see him standing with bowed head and folded hands 
over the reading desk in the old building taking his turn 
in leading chapel. No single word of his lingers in my 
memory. But I do carry with me still the hallowed im- 
pression of his prayers. They were not eloquent prayers, 
sometimes the words lingered and faltered, but there 
breathed through them the sincere aspirations of a humble 
and devout soul, who seemed to draw near to me as he was 
drawing near to God. 
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The Reverend C. J. Cameron: 


A notable quality in his personality was his humility. 
His innate modesty never withered under his growing 
fame. There was humility joined to certainty in all his 
conclusions whether spoken or written. His work was always 
done quietly and unobtrusively. 


The Reverend Dr. John D, Freeman: 


I think Dr. Newman incarnated the qualities of the 
Beatitudes as completely as any man I have ever known. I 
could write no more fitting epitaph for him than 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” 


The Reverend R. R. McKay: 


One thing deeply impressed me in those days, namely 
his regular attendance upon the Church prayer-meeting 
and participation therein. A small matter! But as a boy 
I was much impressed by this evidence that, learned as he 
was, he was still one who sought fellowship with God in 
ways open to the humblest disciple. 


Mis bo Baker: 


His letters reveal his fine philosophy of life; his loving - 
attitude toward the entire human family; his appreciation 
of every effort for high achievement; his unbounded joy at 
having lived to serve, and his fixed hope of a higher service 
into which he has entered. 


The Reverend Dr. A. J. Vining: 


The first time I saw Dr. Newman was at chapel service 
one morning in McMaster Hall early in October, 1885. I 
had heard a great deal about his remarkable gifts and 
scholarly versatility. I had been told, for example, of his 
ability to direct a student to a certain book in the library 
with exact details as to the shelf on which it rested and even 
the very page containing the information which was sought. 
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I had also been told that he could digest a book himself by 
little more than glancing at it as he turned the pages. 


I expected to see a tall commanding man with piercing, 
dominant eyes and imperious manner. But my imagination 
had played me false. He was better, finer and more lovable 
than that. He stood before the students in McMaster that 
morning long ago as the personification of splendid mod- 
esty. His eyes though luminous and searching, were filled 
with a tender sympathy. And when he began to pray, the 
last vestige of the imperious figure I had pictured and 
admired, but for which I felt no anticipation of affection, 
completely vanished. Here, in his beautiful prayer was a 
child talking in simple earnest trust with his Father; here 
was a great heart of love and human understanding. When 
he had finished his prayer, he closed the Book and for a 
moment looked along the rows of assembled students before 
taking his seat. In that moment I knew that this was a man 
who would give his help to any person trying to do his 
duty ; I knew by instinct that he was to be my friend and 
counsellor; I felt an attraction that deepened as the years 
passed. 

Dr. Newman was a man of true greatness and he had the 
good fortune to be associated with teachers of distinction, 
for McMaster at that time was blessed with a number of 
notable figures: Dr. Welton, seraphic and tender; Dr. 
Clarke, magnetic and majestic; Dr. Rand, poetic and in- 
spiring; Prof. McGregor, logical and profound. What men 
they were! But none of them combined tenderness and 
strength and sympathy to a greater degree than did this 
man whose fine qualities I here humbly attempt to record. 


The Reverend Dr. George T. Webb: 


Dr. Newman was a conspicuously humble Christian 
gentleman. This, I presume, is usually the mark of a great 
personality. As I knew Dr. Newman when a student, I 
found him the same in future years when I met him in 
other fields of learning. He was as modest as a little child, 
and one was almost made to feel that we did him an honour 
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in going to him for facts of history, guidance in life, 
friendliness in society, or any other form of service that 
he could render. Dr. Newman was an unforgettable per- 
sonality for, in spite of his very quiet manner he uncon- 
sciously built himself into the life of his students so that 
until this day I count him as a personal friend. 


The Reverend Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, president of 
Mercer University, who has long been interested in the 
history of the church and could appreciate Dr. New- 
man’s scholarship as few men could, declared that he was 
“the humblest great man” he ever knew. 


CHARITABLENESS AND READINESS TO ForGIveE.—There 
was one aspect of Dr. Newman’s Christian life to which 
none of his friends have adverted in their letters; this 
was his readiness to forgive those who wronged him. 
Naturally only those most intimately associated with 
him would have had an opportunity to observe this aspect 
of his character. Amiable and unaggressive as he was, 
there was always an individual or two who through 
jealousy or for unknown reasons disliked him and sought 
to .injure him. In Toronto a very prominent and 
wealthy Baptist minister, a member of the governing 
board of McMaster University was insistent upon reduc- 
ing Dr. Newman’s salary. In Texas there were two 
prominent Baptist leaders who were quite unable to un- 
derstand the contribution he had made to the Baptist 
cause in the world and who opposed his work in the 
seminary. 

But even in the secrecy of the inner family circle I 
never knew him to speak ill of any of these men except 
of one who was notoriously lacking in ethical principles. 
In this particular case, Dr. Newman harbored no per- 
sonal antagonism and was wholly anxious to work for 
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the reform of the culprit. I am sure that Dr. Newman 
was at all times ready to pray for his enemies. He har- 
bored no grudges and sought no reprisals. Animosity and 
contentiousness were no part of his character. 

Many dwelt upon the kindness, friendliness, and geni- 
ality of Dr. Newman’s spirit: 


The Reverend C. J. Cameron: 


Dr. Newman was kind and gentle as a friend. His word 
of appreciation of the poor sermon of the writer when as 
a student, he supplied the pulpit of the Bloor Street Bap- 
tist Church when the pastor (Dr. O. C. S. Wallace) was 
absent, gave cheer to the depressed heart of the preacher 
who thought he had made a dismal failure. 


The Reverend Dr. P. K. Dayfoot: 


A third impression was the geniality of the young pro- 
fessor. Dr. Newman was a Southerner with the warm dis- 
position so peculiar to the “Sunny South’; consequently 
he was ever a genial friend, the door of whose study at the 
head of the stairs was open to the knock of any student 
wishing advice. It goes without saying that every student 
regarded him as a personal friend. 


Miss Jacqueline M. Norton: 


_I have never been able to quite understand how he could 
be personally interested in so many men and women stu- 
dents and how he never seemed to forget any of them. It 
is simply a statement of fact that Dr. Newman knew in- 
timately, and was personnally interested in every man who 
went through McMaster in his twenty years there, and in 
most of the women. Many of the latter he did not have in 
his classes but he knew them whether or not they did him. 


The Reverend Dr. H. E. Stillwell: 


His friendly warmheartedness was known to all. One felt 
he was truly interested in one; and more than one student 
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was cheered by this friendliness when more intimate con- 
tact had been secured. 


Dr. Newman was very generous in assisting his 
friends in special ways. He used his influence in induc- 
ing colleges and universities to confer honorary degrees 
upon many of them. Others, at his suggestion, were 
called to pastorates in churches, and many secured ap- 
pointments to college and seminary faculties. He was 
especially helpful in securing entry and a favorable 
reception for Northern and Canadian friends in the 
South. 


CITIZENSHIP.—Miss Jacqueline M. Norton who for a 
time lived in the Newman home in Toronto and remained 
a most intimate friend of Dr. and Mrs. Newman for 
more than thirty years, drew attention to the matter of 
citizenship in this way: 

As a man of affairs in his views of government, in his 
conception of advancement in life, I should say Dr. New- 
man was absolutely a son of his native land. Though he 
had so much to do with people of other nations, through 
his writings, though he lived among us Canadians for 
twenty years, he was through and through an American. 
While in this country he never renounced his American 
citizenship and consequently had no franchise among us. 


Born and reared in the South, Dr. Newman naturally 
always felt at home with Southern people. He had a 
healthy admiration for the magnificence and bounteous 
hospitality of the old Southern aristocracy. He was, 
nevertheless, opposed to slavery and was thoroughly dem- 
ocratic in his sentiments; when he took up residence in 
Toronto he did not renounce his American citizenship, 
but he was as deeply interested in Canadian political af- 
fairs as any native could be. 
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Cosmo politanism.—During many years of closest asso- 
ciation with Dr. Newman, I found him always intensely 
interested in international affairs. On long drives into 
the country, to see his farms or, during his later years, 
at the dinner table, conversation usually began with a 
discussion of the latest item of political news and ended 
with the international situation. Dr. Newman had a pro- 
found admiration for the English people and felt per- 
fectly at home in their company. His lifelong familiarity 
with the scholarship of the Germans gave him an un- 
bounded admiration for their learning and intelligence. 
He had no tolerance for their imperialistic aspirations 
and always felt that their ambition for world domination 
should be summarily crushed. But, to all intents and 
purposes, Dr. Newman could readily have fitted into the 
picture as a German professor of the prewar era. Finally, 
his intense occupation with the Anabaptists and their 
doctrines, his strong evangelical religious spirit, his sim- 
plicity of life gave me the fixed impression that Dr. New- 
man was a world citizen of all times. 

Differences between the South and Canada.—It was 
Dr. Newman’s destiny to oscillate between the North, the 
South, and Canada. I doubt very much whether any other 
American scholar has had this experience to so great an 
extent. Yet, everywhere, he fitted the environment as if 
he were native to the place. He felt at home in spite of 
the existing differences between the various groups of 
people. 

It may not be out of keeping with our purpose to look 
at some of these social and religious differences. 

The practiced observer can easily tell on which side 
of the border he is, merely by looking at the faces and 
behavior of the people. The Canadians are more sober 
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than the Americans and less traditional than the English. 
They are less dashing, less inventive and radical than 
Americans, but more farsighted, conservative, and sub- 
stantial. They are less volatile and adaptable. In man- 
ners they are more formal and much more given to ob- 
serving the proprieties of social life. They are, more- 
over, far more religious. Sunday is still for them a day 
of rest and worship. In the good old days no street cars 
ran on the sabbath even in their largest cities. Only 
through train service was in operation throughout the 
Dominion. Ordinary business of any kind is illegal on 
Sunday. Arriving several years ago in the city of Ot- 
tawa by auto, late on a Sunday evening, we went into a 
drug store to secure some apples. The proprietor warned 
us to be sure not to let the police see that we had made 
such a purchase. Until recently church attendance was 
well-nigh universal. A few years ago, 90 per cent of the 
people of Toronto were regularly in attendance upon the 
services of worship on Sunday. No city in the United 
States could approach this record. It appears that this 
condition has undergone a change in recent decades. 

Scholarship and general culture in Canada were from 
one to two generations more advanced than in the South 
and Southwest. Especially was the standard for Baptist — 
pastors on a much higher level. Forty years ago, only a 
small fraction of Southern Baptist preachers had been 
to college, and a still smaller number had thelogical 
training of any kind. In Canada, the ministry was much 
superior both in collegiate training and theological prep- 
aration. 

It may be pointed out that general culture and educa- 
tion in Canada followed to some extent British ideals. 
Canadians laid much greater emphasis on form and logi- 
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cal consistency than did the people of the United States, 
and especially the Baptists of the South or Southwest. 
In Canada, beauty and correctness of language and 
thought were prime considerations from the first grade 
through the college. 


McMaster and other Canadian colleges had a larger 
proportion of well-trained students who could profit by 
the best theological scholarship. Many of them were 
graduates of Acadia College, Toronto University and, 
later, of the liberal arts department of McMaster. 
Georgia and also Texas had many native minds as able 
as could be found in any country in the world. The num- 
ber of Baptist students was very much larger in Baptist 
schools, but the average training was not so high as it 
was in Canada. 

Canadian institutions were better endowed and were, 
therefore, in a position to support larger and _ better 
equipped faculties. The endowment of McMaster Uni- 
versity half a century ago was a glorious asset for the 
Baptists of Canada. In Texas and the Old South the 
Baptist institutions were struggling along heroically on 
insufficient financial support. Very few of them had ade- 
quate productive endowment. 

Canadian Baptists at that time, however, constituted a 

minority group, small in number and separated by long 
distances. They were for the most part poor, and socially 
and religiously disparaged. The richest man among them 
was Senator William McMaster, the founder of the uni- 
versity. Once when riding about the city of Toronto he 
pointed out to Lord Houghton the Jarvis Street Baptist 
Church, where he worshiped and which he had built in 
. large measure. The latter exclaimed, “What an amount 
of assurance these dissenters have!’ But Lord Houghton 
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did not know that his host was a Baptist of the Bap- 
tists. There was at this time no established church in 
Canada; nevertheless, to be a Baptist marked one as a 
nonconformist and off color socially. In Texas, the Bap- 
tists were by far the most numerous religious body, and 
in Georgia, more than half the population belonged to 
this faith. Moreover, Baptists were growing rapidly in 
numbers and likewise in wealth throughout the entire 
Southland. 

Another marked difference to be found was in the 
quality of the religious life. The Southern Baptists were 
far more evangelical and emotional than Northern Bap- 
tists or their Canadian brethren. They were much more 
responsive to individual magnetic leaders, and less in- 
dependent in their religious convictions. The esfrzt de 
corps of Southern Baptist groups had always been a 
psychological phenomenon worthy of prolonged study. 
Their doctrinal views were simple and dogmatic, and 
their religious emotions responded vigorously to the 
powerful declaration of their tenets or doctrines. The 
Canadians were more evangelical than the Northern Bap- 
tists, and in this respect they resembled somewhat the 
Southern people. But, at the same time, their evangelical 
fervor was tempered with more logical penetration of 
thought and a somewhat deeper ethical and spiritual in- 
sight. 

An institutional difference may also be pointed out. 
The Southern Baptist colleges had grown up largely be- 
cause of the exertions and leadership of capable individu- 
als who were interested in education. Southern colleges 
were, therefore, largely proprietary in character. They 
ran true to the old saying, that an institution is the elon- 
gated shadow of one man. Lacking endowments, as most 
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of them did, and depending for success upon the wisdom 
and management of the president, he came to be a petty 
dictator; and his faculty consisted of a rather submissive 
group with only such initiative as the president encour- 
aged. The Canadian institutions, on the other hand, had 
their origin in group action, and the tenure of professors 
did not depend on the personal whims, the likes or dis- 
likes of the heads of the institutions. 

In pointing out these differences, there is no intention 
to disparage any group. Each had its excellences and 
its weaknesses. That they differed religiously, cultural- 
ly, and socially was only natural and to be expected. 
But these variations were highly important from the 
standpoint of a theological scholar like Dr. Newman. 
The fact that he fitted so fully into these differing en- 
vironments is testimony to the universality of his Chris- 
tian character. 


Dip Dr. NEwMAN Ever Laucu?—Dr. J. R. Webb, one 
of our correspondents, raises this question with implica- 
tion that Dr. Newman was overserious or even lugubrious 
in his temperament. The point is of some importance, 
more especially in view of the great significance now at- 
tributed to a healthy sense of humor. Dr. Newman un- 
doubtedly lacked interest in wit, humor, and fun. He 
never really joked as most men do. He was not, how- 
ever, overserious, though he was rather matter-of-fact in 
his outlook. He showed, on occasion, what is termed a 
“dry sense of humor.” Jokes made by others usually 
elicited an intelligent smile; rarely or never a lusty, 
spontaneous outburst of laughter. 

Dr. Jacob A. Freiday who graduated with Dr. New- 
man from the Rochester Seminary, and with whom Dr. 
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Newman corresponded throughout life, related an amus- 
ing incident of school days, in a letter to Mrs. Newman: 


The first and only time I ever met you, you and Albert 
were sitting on the steps of the Albany Methodist Church 
in Rochester munching peanuts—a very modest proceeding 
for a young pair just beginning life together but I have 
always remembered it for it was so like Albert—as innocent 
and open as a child, yet so profound in the earnest work of 
life. I do not think any member of our class would think 
me stretching it when I say that your husband, Albert, was 
the most beloved man in our class and the most openminded 
and kind. Once in our class-work Dr. Hackett, after whom 
he named his son, inadvertently sat down on his high silk 
hat which he had forgotten he had left in his chair. There 
was a suppressed titter, but Albert looked so sad and silent 
he could not even titter. 


Dr. Newman’s humor was objective rather than per- 
sonal or of the type of exaggeration. At times, he humor- 
ously referred to Luther’s remark, “If you must lie, tell 
a great, big lie.’ Another example was the statement 
that Fundamentalists have all the religion, and the Mod- 
ernists all the ethics. 

Several humorous incidents are related by students of 
the McMaster period. The Reverend Dr. R. G. Boville 
gives us the following: 


Discipline in the college or seminary was a department 
outside of Dr. Newman’s duties, and I rather think was one 
foreign to his liking. I remember that once away back in 
the years I speak of, the students were concerned about a 
rebellion? in the Northwest and whether from patriotism, 
fun or frolic, formed a company of volunteers to save Cana- 
da, with Joe Gilmore, a Toronto University man, as Cap- 
tain. Once I remember the tocsin was sounded at midnight 


*The reference is to the Louis Riel Rebellion in Western Canada in 1885. 
Dr. Newman, as was his custom in those days, was studying late into the night. 
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in the McMaster Hall and the company jumped out of bed 
with overcoats and pyjamas. The roll was called on the 
upper floor and a few wastrels were absent, whose doom 
was to be justice without much etiquette. 

Thunder could not have wakened more sleepers and 
suddenly Dr. Newman appeared. There were but a few 
quiet words spoken. The President was ill and Canada was 
safe until at least to-morrow afternoon. Three cheers for 
the President and Dr. Newman; lights out; fifty young 
theologians returned to private life, and the tocsin ceased 
to be employed thereafter in McMaster Hall. 


Another incident is related by the Reverend Dr. J. R. 
Webb: 


One day a certain student whom you knew well (it was 
not I) laid out a chequer-board with the men on it—on top 
of the movable stand that stood on Dr. Newman’s table from 
which he lectured. He looked over the class and quietly 
asked the very man who did it to “lead in prayer.” When 
the prayer was over the board and the men had disappeared 
—not a smile from the professor. 

He supplied for me on one occasion at Toronto Junction. 
I was interested in the way he handled three sheets of paper 
which he laid on the Bible. They were about the size of 
the sheets on this pad. He left them there and after the 
service I picked them up, and there was not a word on any 
one of them. I wonder if Dr. Newman ever laughed? Dr. 
Newman was weak at that point. 


The most amusing story told about Dr. Newman came 
from his wife and illustrates the absent-minded pro- 
fessor. The good doctor was in a streetcar seated along- 
side a lady friend. In leaving the car, she inadvertently 
_ forgot her umbrella which Dr. Newman noticed and 
took with him. Soon after arriving at home the lady 
called him on the phone. “Yes?” he said, (he never said 
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“hello’’) and the lady asked if he had retrieved her um- 
brella. “Wait a minute,” he said, and went into the hall 
for the missing article. Holding the umbrella up to the 
phone, he naively asked, “Is this the one?” 


A Hetprut Critic But Not a COoNTROVERSIALIST.— 
An outstanding characteristic of Dr. Newman’s charac- 
ter was his amiable disposition. Contentiousness had no 
place in his make-up; he never would engage in contro- 
versy. The disputatious spirit, all too common among 
theological thinkers of the older days, was foreign to 
him. He was never an extremist. Compare his attitude 
with that of the thundering and bellicose Martin Luther, 
of the uncompromising Calvin, or of the other Newman, 
John Henry, Cardinal Newman, who through much of 
his life was largely engaged in controversial disputes. 
Albert Henry Newman was of quite the opposite nature. 
His failure to engage in controversy, let it be noted, 
was not due to any lack of opportunity. The half century 
during which he taught and wrote furnished a full quota | 
of inflammatory issues among the Baptists and other 
Christian forces of this continent. Yet Dr. Newman did 
not enlist in any of these affrays, for he had no sympathy 
with the partisan spirit. During his years as a teacher 
he served alongside rabid premillennialists and equal- 
ly positive postmillennialists and always remained in 
happy fellowship with both. During forty years of con- 
tact I never knew him to be intolerant of either side on 
this particular question, which, for some inner reason, is 
possessed with peculiar power to arouse fanatical ex- 
pression. Newman was on the side of the postmillen- 
nialists; nevertheless, he admired the evangelical zeal of 
i 
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the “pres,” though he disliked the rabid zealousness 
which kept some of them harping on their view. 


At the close of the century, the Southern Baptists were 
rent into two feverish camps over the so-called “‘Whitsitt 
controversy’ and each party appealed to Dr. Newman to 
champion its side. When the imbroglio was at its worst, 
a trustee from the Southern Seminary made a fervent 
appeal to him as follows: 


Dear Bro. Newman, 

We are in humiliation and deep distress, Was there ever 
any uproar like this in any part of Baptist history? Don’t 
you regard this as one of the convulsions of that old Land- 
markianism which has cursed many portions of the South? 
I am a Trustee of the Seminary and I am in no humor to 
accept peace on any terms. What shall be done? Go right 
on like they did at the mill, and say nothing! I confess that 
I see nothing better right now. The case is very, very seri- 
ous. I feel ashamed of the spectacle. Much temper and low 
ambition and precious little principle in it. Our plain 
people duped and churned into fury, and then a noble 
scholar’s resignation demanded on the ground of aliena- 
tion! Most serious is the fact that a far more decent and 
worthy class of our brethren, sorrowfully feel that the resig- 
nation is necessary. This gives the gravest aspect to the 
case. The fury of the pitiful mob and their leaders I de- 
spise, but I thoroughly respect this other sentiment. 


Can’t we safely propose another session, under Dr. Whit- 
sitt, at least? Tell me confidentially, how this matter looks 
to you in your serene abode, and what are the practicable 
things to be done? I will keep things as sacredly as you 
wish. Being an educator, historian and a Southern Baptist, 
I feel that you may be really helpful in this way. You 
understand the situation, the temper of our people, and the 

- sacred rights of scholarship. I beg of you some of your 
candid statements as to your position. 


16 ; Sinn ee 
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Dr. Newman’s active adhesion to either side would 
have proved of strategic value to the disputants, for a 
number of reasons. He came from the South, and yet as 
a resident of Canada he occupied an unassailable post. 
His unrivaled knowledge of the historical facts involved 
in the issue made his support a prize to be secured at all 
hazards. Feelings grew heated, discussions became ac- 
rimonious, personalities and incriminations were bandied 
about. One of the leaders traveled to Northern Ontario 
and visited Dr. Newman in his summer residence to 
plead with him to espouse their side of the issue. But, 
instead of entering the encounter as a partisan, Dr. New- 
man entered as an umpire, and discussed the subject with 
such dispassionate fidelity to historic truth that neither 
side could crow over the other. Consequently, the lead- 
ers of both sides remained friendly to him. Dr. New- 
man’s position was always clear; he went as far as the 
facts of history would permit, but no further. In this 
connection, a letter written to Dr. Newman by Dr. Whit- 
sitt will be of considerable historic interest and, for that 
reason, it is quoted in full. 

Louisville, Ky. 
Feb. 6, 1899 
My dear Prof. Newman: 


Your letter of the 4th instant brings me sincere joy. 
Certainly it was an agreeable sensation to be assured in 
your own hand that you have not renounced your views re- 
garding the reintroduction of immersion in the year 1641. 
I have retained my faith in you in spite of everything. Yet 
the impression that you have renounced your views has 
been so often conveyed, in so many ways, for so many 
months, without any public or private protest on your part, 
that multitudes of people on both sides of the issue have 
quietly settled down to the conclusion that it must be a 
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correct impression. I now have in your letter a private pro- 
test, and it refreshes my spirits after weary months. My 
faith in you has been justified, and I think well of myself 
for holding on to it. I will observe your request not to 
mention your letter; but I suppose I shall exhibit a know- 
ing look when I next have occasion to declare that the pre- 
vailing impression is incorrect. You have been greatly 
misunderstood. Only plain speech will put you right. 
Fraternally 
Wo. H. Wuairsitr 


During the decades when the higher criticism and 
modernism rocked the theological world to its founda- 
tion, Dr. Newman maintained his customary serenity of 
spirit and quietly thought through the problems involved. 
He adopted a moderate position. As a matter of fact, 
these movements constituted a single issue and this rest- 
ed at once on history and exegesis, and in both fields he 
was at home. With the so-called, “lower criticism’ he 
was in full accord. 


More recently, there was no slight effort made to in- 
volve Dr. Newman in the struggle going forward in re- 
gard to modernism and fundamentalism. In private he 
bewailed the schismatic effects of the controversy. 
Though he was not a controversialist, it would be wholly 
unfair to conclude, on the one hand, that Dr. Newman 
was a flabby latitudinarian, or, on the other, that he was 
a skilful sophist able to espouse either side with equal 
facility. He did not leave one in doubt about his position. 
The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge lists him as a “moderate conservative.’ He was 
accustomed to refer to himself as ‘“‘an old-fashioned Bap- 
tist.”’ He also declared that he was a “fundamentalist,” 
although the connotation he read into that term was en- 
tirely different from what others read into it. He did 
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not imply that he agreed with the views of the present- 
day fundamentalists, but, rather, that he believed in that 
original Christianity of love and fellowship with Christ 
that flourished before the era when the formulating of 
doctrines, dogmas, creeds, and metaphysical disputation | 
subverted its beauty and its power over the hearts of men. 
To Dr. Newman Christianity meant brotherly love, good 
will, and moral adhesion to the ethical code of the Chris- 
tian conscience. To fail in love is heterodoxy. Creeds, 
doctrines, confessions of faith, and the “right form of 
words” are secondary; the spirit of the Master and obedi- 
ence to his will are primary. 

In several of his writings, but more particularly in che 
History of Baptist Churches in the United States, Dr. 
Newman discussed the fundamental doctrines which 
characterize the Baptist body. Other men might change 
his phrasing of these; perhaps, some might even desire 
to attach a different weighting to the importance of vari- 
ous beliefs, but we cannot deny that they state the his- 
toric position of the Baptist people. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that in 
early days most of the Baptists of America were afraid 
of learning and opposed to an educated ministry. There 
have always been a vast number who retain this attitude. 
The obscurantists are not even yet removed from among 
us. Newman’s profound knowledge of the innumerable 
doctrines, dogmas, views, and theories—with all the 
variety, shades, and degrees of meaning attached to each 
—which have been advocated and held more or less tena- 
ciously through the centuries, mellowed and deepened 
his spirit. He understoood full well the futility and 
dangers attending all controversies. His attitude when 
confronted with such issues was largely due to an in- 
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herited serenity of temperament; but it was also much 
influenced by acquired habits of mind and also by the 
prolonged study of history. In the presence of any con- 
troversial subject, his unswerving attitude was always to 
go only so far as the indubitable facts warranted and no 
further. 


His Co-operative Spirit.—Great scholarship is not the 
product of good fellowship nor of sociability over the 
teacup. It is, rather, an individual achievement. It in- 
volves long and lonely hours of reading and research 
and patient, sustained reflection upon what has been 
learned, in order to integrate all the relevant facts into 
a connected or related system of thought. The oft-repeat- 
ed quotation of Goethe fits the situation, ‘“Talent develops 
itself in solitude; character in the stream of life.” This 
may account for the fact that scholars of the highest 
rank are often notably lacking in sociability, have too ex- 
alted an appraisal of their own ideas, are oversensitive to 
criticism, and are not readily co-operative with others in 
common undertakings. Great scholarship and high 
executive ability rarely go together. Dr. Newman was 
not an executive. I doubt sincerely that he ever desired 
to be burdened with the management of an institution. 
He was, nevertheless, a genial and co-operative scholar. 
He did not aspire to public notice, nor to lead in any 
organization or movement. In his church and university 
he was the quiet adviser in the background. He had 
learned the great lesson of co-operation with and whole- 
hearted support of those in authority. There are numer- 
ous testimonies supporting this view: 
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The Reverend Dr. J. J. Baker: 


. .. While in Toronto, as some of us know, he was not 
always in full sympathy with the ideas and plans of the 
head of the institutions, but I am sure no one can find any 
occasion when he was not wholly loyal to the responsible 
leader. I think I hazard nothing in saying that every head 
of the College or University found in him a loyal co-worker. 


The Reverend Dr. W. H. Cline: 


In his relation to the Chancellor and his fellows on the 
staff he was loyal and sympathetically co-operative. Some 
one remarked that if he were not so “confoundedly hum- 
ble’”’ it would be better for him. Certain it was that he 
never sought advantages for himself. He was utterly lack- 
ing in selfishness. He was always the Christian gentleman. 


The Reverend C. J. Cameron: 


I can say of Dr. Newman what Thos. J. Villers once said 
of Robert S. McArthur, “Never once during the long period 
of his service has the breath of suspicion fallen upon him 
nor ever once has he been disloyal to our denominational 
fundamentals.” He has been unalterably true to all the 
highest and noblest ideals of Christian manhood. 


President Rufus W. Weaver of Mercer University 
wrote: 


The outstanding features of Dr. Newman’s stay at Mer- 
cer University were: his enthusiastic devotion to the in- 
terests of his Alma Mater; his able leadership in the curri- 
culum in the School of Christianity ; the securing of a gift 
for the theological library; his selection of the books pur- 
chased; his address on Founder’s Day; and the solicitude 
he expressed at all times for the welfare of his President. 
During my stay at Mercer University, I had under me 
about two hundred professors, instructors and assistants. 
Among them all, no one showed to me the most gracious 
courtesy, the high consideration and the deference of Dr. 
Newman. 
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Even when he saw things moving in what he considered 
the wrong direction, but could not get others to agree 
with his view, he sought by his cheerful support of those 
in responsible position to make the best of the situation. 
He was a confirmed optimist, ever confident that the fu- 
ture would turn out all right. 


BusINEsS ABILITY, ADMIRATION OF WeEaLtTHY Men, 
GENEROSITY.—I do not recall in various analyses of per- 
sonality any discussion of the economic factor, and yet 
the attitude toward wealth is one of the most important 
elements of character. Everyone recognizes its hypnotic 
influence over individuals and groups of men. The love 
of money is branded by the sacred Scriptures as one of 
the roots of every evil. From time immemorial it has 
played a primary role in the molding of character and 
personality, and in our era the man who has succeeded 
in acquiring millions has been exalted in public esteem 
as the most fortunate, successful, and happy. A factor of 
such profound significance must be considered in ex- 
plaining the life and personality of any man, more 
especially during the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There can be no doubt that at that time the pluto- 
crat superseded every other ideal of manhood for the 
majority of the American people. Most poor boys grow 
up with an exaggerated notion of the desirability of 
wealth and fall a prey to its blandishments. Dr. New- 
man, too, had a high regard for its power and glamour. 
That he admired the tycoons of wealth and industry is 
true. But he did not envy their success, nor exert him- 
self to become rich. He studied economic science and 
took a deep interest in the economic theory of history. 
As a business man Dr. Newman had a considerable 
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measure of astuteness. He received nothing by inheri- 
tance, and Mrs. Newman received only a moderate lega- 
cy. Possessed of only a limited amount of this world’s 
goods, they were people of the middle class who lived 
simply but comfortably. Both were unusually capable 
managers. During the time he was a resident of Toronto, 
Dr. Newman made a few fortunate investments in real 
estate. The city was growing rapidly and, as his proper- 
ty was well located, his holdings increased in value. His 
salary was fair though never large, but, by skilful man- 
agement, he built up a very modest estate. In Texas, he 
was not so fortunate. At the suggestion of friends he 
ventured to invest in farm land, but at the wrong time. 
When he later traded the land for city property, he 
found the location did not fulfil its early promise. The 
western part of the state was opening up at this time in 
a large way and Dr. Newman lost heavily by loaning 
large amounts to a friend in whom he had implicit con- 
fidence but without adequate security. He had come to 
Texas the year the first large oil field was discovered. 
He bought a very few shares of stock in a number of 
promising oil promotion companies, but lost the little he 
put into them. He was what is called ‘a good loser.” 


His philosophy of investment was summed up in the 
adage which he frequently cited, “Do not put all your 
eggs in one basket.’’ Dr. Newman held the prejudice 
which was common among many Christian people of the 
last century against playing the stock market. The buy- 
ing of stocks on the open market, they believed, was a 
form of gambling, and he would have none of it. At one 
time in a trade he acquired a considerable number of 
shares of Standard Oil stock, but owing to his lifelong 
conviction he got rid of the shares as quickly as possible. 
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As a matter of fact, this was the most stable investment 
he could have made, and it would have given him a com- 
fortable income for all his later life. 

Aside from his admiration for men of great means, 
Dr. Newman cared nothing for money. People thought 
him wealthy, though he had comparatively little; nor did 
he care for much. He was, however, extremely generous 
with the means he did possess. In middle life he gave 
a portion to each of his children that they might live 
more comfortably. To the church and to charity, he gave 
cheerfully and in good measure. He took especial pleas- 
ure in subscribing to every effort to endow the various 
institutions with which he was connected. Dr. Newman 
believed that wealth was to be used for the amelioration 
of human want and for building up the institutions of 
Christianity—the local church and missions, but especial- 
ly Christian colleges and seminaries for the study of 
theology. He left only a modest estate. 

During his last years, Dr. Newman placed a substan- 
tial sum in the Relief and Annuity Board. This gave 
him unqualified satisfaction, first because of the surety 
of the monthly income; and second, because at his death 
the fund would go to a noble cause. 


A CuHrisTIAN PERSONALITY.—Human life, by some fun- 
damental urge, that is as yet too little understood, in- 
variably tends to become personal. The emergence or 
establishment of personality is the final goal of that proc- 
ess which biologists call evolution. The earlier genera- 
tion looked upon this process as a mechanical unfolding, 
a blind happening which constitutes the order of nature. 
But a revolutionary change has come about during the 
past quarter century in the field of physical science—a 
change as sweeping as that of Copernicus and Newton. 
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The universe is now not considered a blind mechanism 
but a living and creative being. Biological life is not the 
result of chance or of mere adaptation to circumstances 
but the result of inner purpose. It is more and more ac- 
cepted by scientists that in and behind the universe itself 
is the universal personalism. It is inconceivable that the 
biological process should integrate itself into the personal 
form in a universe which is itself purely mechanical. 
The personal in man can answer only to the personal be- 
hind the universe. In view of this new interpretation of 
nature, the development of the individual personality 
becomes a most interesting as well as an important proc- 
ess. In consists of several stages which genetic psy- 
chologists now recognize. | 

1. The first stage is the prepersonal. It has always 
been conceded that the child is not a person. Nor yet can 
he be relegated to the realm of things. He is the precious 
raw material out of which personality may emerge. This 
prepotency imparts to child life and education a unique 
significance and value far beyond the things and animals 
that constitute the order of nature. On the other hand, 
it elevates man to the highest station in the created un1- 
verse. 

2. During the period of childhood the individual imi- 
tates the activities of others and imagines himself in the 
role of great characters of history. Biographical litera- 
ture and stories of heroic characters are the very meat by 
which the emerging personality is nourished. But all of 
this is preliminary. 

3. True personalism centers in a volitional act by 
which the individual ‘‘finds himself’? and discovers the 
law of his own being. In this great choice he affirms his 
unique character and stands forth as a personality. Most 
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people never experience this transformation but are con- 
tent to live out their lives on the level of conventional 
action. In this crucial act of choice the individual 
chooses his ideal and makes it the goal for the future 
integration of his nature. Whether he will remain ego- 
centric or become altruistic, subjective in his judgment 
or objective, or whether he will oscillate weakly between 
the old and the new nature is determined at this time. 

4. Jung, the psychiatrist, in his work, The /ntegration 
of Personality, recognizes this initial act of affirmation. 
He declares, “Personality can never develop itself unless 
the individual chooses his own way consciously and with 
conscious, moral decision.’’ Having recognized the im- 
portance of the great moral decision, Jung proceeds to 
locate the ultimate basis of personality in vocation which 
is a divine “call” or “calling” to perform some particular 
service. 

When we study the career of Dr. Newman in the light 
of these principles, it is found to conform most beauti- 
fully to the pattern. He was early interested in the great 


characters of history and yielded to the stimulation they 


offered. In his conversion to Christ, he experienced that 
supreme moral change which henceforth dominated his 
entire life. It was not “the saving of the soul,” but the 
creation of a new existence, the new birth of life in the 
Spirit. Henceforth, it was not his own life, but the uni- 
versal ethical life, that claimed his devotion. 

In his conversion, Newman came to the inner convic- 
tion that led him to the objectification of truth and to 
an implicit confidence in the will of God. In his ex- 
perience, God is the moral order of the universe and to 
live in harmony with him, to commune with hin, is to 
live a supreme life. Having settled this general issue, 
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the matter of specific vocation in due time he felt con- 
fident would become clear. Such was his faith, and as 
such it came to be. In his assiduous devotion to the lan- 
guages, young Newman satisfied his curiosity and a 
certain craving for mastery. He did not possess any in- 
terest in emulation and, in consequence, never set out to 
beat the record of his fellow students. Rivalry was not 
the motive of his intensive absorption in his studies. He 
set as his goal a clear and thorough understanding of 
every issue, a competency that gave him mastery of the 
theological situation. 

Taking the most objective or detached view possible of 
the subject of this biographical sketch the point of great- 
est significance in his personality was the integration of 
the simple personal experience of Christ with the most 
scholarly and intellectual grasp of two thousand years 
of philosophy and history, together with modern scien- 
tific realism. 

Dr. Newman was ardently evangelical at heart. He 
delighted in revival meetings and in the conversion of 
people to Christ. That is the thing he liked most about 
the Baptists of the South. But the strange fact is, he was 
not himself outwardly emotional, expressive or demon- 
strative. Personally he was very affectionate and craved 
affection, but he did not show his emotions as others do. 


It was this lack of outward emotionality that caused 
him to be misunderstood by zealous fundamentalists, 
both in Canada and Texas. They thought him cold, un- 
responsive, even rationalistic and lacking in evangelical 
fervor. But such was positively not the case. He read 
Greek, Latin, German, French, and several other lan- 
guages as readily as English, but could not express him- 
self in the speech of any of them. So he understood the 
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language of evangelical Christianity and responded to it 
in his own way, but he could not express it as other men 
do, either in fervent words of burning appeal or in emo- 
tionality. 

When he discovered the need for a restatement of the 
history of Christianity, he found his “vocation.” Hence- 
forth, he threw himself into the study of the development 
of the church as an institution, its organization and 
practices, and the doctrines back of these. When this task 
was performed, Dr. Newman felt that his task was done. 
To try to add to his repute by essaying other fields of 
learning held no interest. This will explain in part why 
his productivity ceased with the writing of the Manual 
of Church FHitstory. 


Chapter VI 
DOCTRINAL VIEWS 


DoctrinaL Virws.—Dr. Newman began the study of 
systematic theology under the instruction of President 
Augustus H. Strong, in many respects the most trenchant 
thinker among Baptists of his time. During the half 
century of his teaching, Dr. Newman was frequently 
called upon to offer the course in theology. His historical 
studies, as we have seen, leaned decidedly to the doc- 
trinal side. Unfortunately, he never put into systematic 
form his own theological views, and, consequently, they 
must be pieced together from various writings and from 
memory of scattered expressions of his view in conversa- 
tion or in public lectures. It is with a feeling of diffi-_ 
dence that the effort is made to summarize his position 
in regard to the most important doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

In early days, Dr. Newman’s views were quite con- 
servative; later, as we have seen, he listed himself as a 
“moderate conservative.” Quite early in life he reached 
the very positive conclusion that Baptist doctrines are in 
accordance with the teachings of the New Testament; 
that they are also rationally defensible; that scholarly 
theologians of other faiths are gradually becoming con- 
vinced that the Baptist position on all fundamental issues 
is correct; and that these doctrines are ultimately to be 
universally accepted by all unprejudiced minds and 
hearts. Great was his confidence in the validity of Bap- | 
tist principles. Even during the critical days of the 
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fundamentalist-modernist conflict, he always asserted 
that he was “an old-fashioned Baptist.” Dr. O. C. S. 
Wallace, who was most intimately associated with Dr. 
Newman as pastor and later as chancellor writes of him 
as a ‘convinced Baptist’’ as follows: 


His good nature never made him latitudinarian either in 
small things or great. He began life amidst Baptist sur- 
roundings. Like Paul his early impressions were re- 
ceived from the “‘straitest sect’? from men of an earnestness 
of conviction which the successors of his day may well 
emulate. When he took up his theological studies at 
Rochester he was still under the influence of men who were 
conservative in their thinking. But the atmosphere was 
different and every new intellectual “‘atmosphere” broadens 
a man. At McMaster in 1881 he found himself in still a 
different setting. His co-workers in the early years were 
men of widely varied experience and training. Some were 
American-trained. Some were sturdy, unbending critics, 
of the earlier generation of Ontario Baptists. One had been 
trained in Nova Scotia, Massachusetts and Germany and 
he, by the way, was a conservative of the conservatives. 


When I came to know Dr. Newman in 1891 he was a 
Baptist of ideal spirit. The principles that made him con- 
sciously a convinced Baptist were the great, essential, 
deep-going principles. Those ‘‘distinctive doctrines” which 
the superficial exalt to chief place he held, but in their 
proper proportions. The great fundamentals of indi- 
vidual accountability, to God of required intelligence in 
religious faith, vows, and service, and of religious freedom, ’ 
he tenaciously held and impressively championed. It was 
a convinced Baptist who wrote the history of antipedobap- 
tism. It was a convinced Baptist who proclaimed the great 
service performed for this nation and all people by Roger 
Williams’ long and able championship of religious free- 
dom. It was this convinced and conscientious Baptist who 
through the years steadied many faltering feet and, by 
the mildness of his temper and the judicial quality of his 
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teaching, calmed the restlessness and resentments of some 
who had a contempt for men who had been carried out of 
their course by cross-currents of partisanship and bigotry. 


No attempt will be made to explain Newman’s the- 
ological doctrines in detail, but merely to show that he 
accepted an orthodox point of view. 


Wuat Dr. NewMan BELIEvED Asout Gop.—He af- 
firmed the personality of God, as based upon his posses- 
sion of infinite intelligence and will. The primary quali- 
ties, however, of the deity are love, truth, holiness, and 
justice. These qualities are equal and no one of them can 
be more fundamental than another, for they are all in- 
finite. Dr. Newman accepted the doctrines of the trinity. 


CuristoLtocy.—Dr. Newman declared that Jesus is 
“above all, God’s perfect revelation of Himself,” and is 
therefore the divine Logos. He approved Dorner’s view 
of the union of the divine and human element from the 
time of the conception by the Holy Spirit. 


So far as the two natures are concerned, the human side 
had a normal development and only gradually became 
capable of the divine; a consciousness of the union on the 
part of the humanity appearing first, so far as we know, in 
connection with Jesus’ experience in the temple when 
twelve years of age, a still clearer realization occurring at 
his baptism. ‘The humanity was developed from the first 
in connection with and under the control of the divine; 
but the consciousness of the union grew with the develop- 
ment of the humanity.? 


This dualism must not, however, be regarded as ultimate. 
Dr. Newman leaned toward pantheism, but not a panthe- 
ism that destroys human responsibility or the moral be- 


*Newman, Albert Henry, ‘“Strong’s Systematic Theology,” in The Baptist 
Review and Exposition, p. 66, Vol. II, No, 1, Jan., 1905. 
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ing of God. He did not hesitate to believe that God is 
the creator of evil as well as the creator of good, as Isaiah 
and Amos affirm. These conflicting principles, the divine 
and the human, the evil and the good, are harmonized, 
he believed, in Jesus Christ in whom all things are con- 
sistent. Such, indeed, is the “mystery” of godliness. 


INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES.—In 
discussing “The Authority of Christian Conscience’ be- 
fore the Baptist Congress in 1889, Dr. Newman ex- 
plained his belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
which he recognized as the revelation of the will of God 
for man. He wrote: 


I have known a few men whose Christian Consciousness 
I should be inclined to regard as almost infallible; but 
these have all been men noted for their reverence for Holy 
Scripture and wholly subordindting their own conscious- 
ness to its teaching. .. . The united Christian Consciousness 
of eighteen centuries has attested the special divine inspira- 
tion of the Scripture. 


The writers of Holy Writ, he felt, were free from the 
influence of fleshly lusts and were wholly under the power 
of the Holy Spirit. This view is closely linked in Dr. 
Newman’s thinking with the nature of the human soul. 
But he did not expand his views so as to explain how the 
Holy Spirit operates upon the mind of man; consequently 
the manner in which the writers of Scriptures were in- 
spired remains obscure. 

Dr. Newman was profoundly convinced of the verac- 
ity, the inspiration, and the indestructible nature of the 
Scriptures. Even when the higher criticism was at its 
peak he remained absolutely unperturbed in his faith. 
So great was his confidence that he rejoiced at the metic- 
ulous study of the Scriptures by the critics, because he 
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believed that, in the end, nothing but good would result. 
In an address in 1898 he wrote: 


The Christianity of the present day is greatly in ad- 
vance of that of a hundred years ago in the thoroughness 
and the intelligence with which the Bible is being studied. 
Never before was there so fixed and widespread a determi- 
nation to know everything that can be known about the 
sacred Book. Never before were the Biblical languages 
and all other languages whose philology or literature can 
be expected to throw the least ray of additional light on 
the sacred page studied so diligently, so scientifically, so 
minutely, or by so vast a number of scholars. The literature 
of ancient Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt have been un- 
earthed and deciphered and are being studied largely be- 
cause of the light they may throw upon the Biblical history. 
The geography and the archaeology of Bible lands are 
being studied as minutely and as enthusiastically as the 
languages. Learned societies are organized for various 
departments of Biblical research. Periodicals almost with- 
out number are published in this interest. The press sends 
forth a constant and copious stream of learned and popular 
works on the Bible, and more copies of the book itself are, 
it is probable, circulated at present in one year than were 
circulated during the first sixteen hundred years of Chris- 
tian history. Then the popular study of the Bible, in the 
Sunday schools of the world in connection with the various 
young people’s organizations, in Bible clubs etc., to say 
nothing of the multitudes of earnest private students among 
the learned and unlearned, it is inconceivable in its extent 
and its beneficent results beyond computation. It is true that 
the critical study of the Bible has not always been con- 
ducted with the reverence that is meet and that conjectural 
criticism has often gone far beyond the limits that sound 
science would prescribe; but this is a mere incident in 
the world-wide and enthusiastic study of the Bible, and 
irreverent, unsound criticism is sure to be corrected by criti- 
cism that is reverent and sound. I think we may rest in the 
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firm assurance that the Word of God can endure all the 
criticism to which it may be subjected, however unrea- 
sonable and even hostile it may be, and that it will come 
forth from the testing process better understood and more 
highly appreciated than ever. Baptists and their medieval 
and sixteenth century ancestors have always magnified 
Bible study and insisted on getting at the exact meaning 
of God’s word and making its teachings the rule of faith 
and practice. The modern critical study of the Bible is 
reaching practically the same results as have underlain 
Baptist practice from the beginning. Baptists are today do- 
ing a vast work in the practical promotion of Bible Study. 
They have a magnificent opportunity through their multi- 
tudinous institutions, Missionary Societies, through their 
Young People’s Union, through their religious press, 
through their educated ministry, through improved methods 
of teaching in their Sunday schools, through the encourage- 
ment of regular Bible study in their homes, through the en- 
dowment of Biblical research and in a hundred other ways, 
to promote the scientific and popular study of the Bible and 
thus to propagate the truth and advance the kingdom of 
Christ on earth. If Baptists are right in their distinctive 
views the profounder study of the Scriptures will confirm 
them in their views, and the general promotion of such 
study will bring others nearer and nearer to the Baptist po- 
sition. If Baptists are wrong in anything, such study will 
tend to correct their errors, which would be equally ad- 
vantageous.” 


BaptismM.—Dr. Newman grew up at a time when ques- 
tions concerning the mode, the occasion, and the signifi- 
cance of baptism were still matters of agitated contro- 
versy among Christian scholars of all denominations. He 
gave himself ardently to the investigation of every source 
of information in order to satisfy the craving of his heart 
for the whole truth. He studied the Scriptures, the prac- 


*Newman A. H., “The Opportunity for Baptists in Present Religious Prog- 
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tices and attitude of the early church, the writings of 
the Fathers, and the various changes which were intro- 
duced in later centuries. He lived to see the acknowledg- 
ment by all scholars whose opinion was worthy of con- 
sideration of immersion as the only original mode of 
Christian baptism so far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned. 


As a church historian, he set forth the rise of infant 
baptism, the change from immersion to effusion or 
sprinkling and the causes of these changes. He faithfully 
recorded the disappearance of “‘believer’s Baptism” in the 
Roman world. Later in his writings he set forth the be- 
ginning of the protest against infant baptism, the return 
to believer’s baptism, and finally, the reinstatement by 
the Baptist people of the present form of immersion. 
Newman’s scholarly, fair-minded discussion of these sub- 
jects had a profound significance in uniting and stab- 
alizing Baptist loyalty to their doctrines, and in mollify- 
ing the antagonism of the pedobaptists. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE.—This was a fundamental doc- 
trine especially dear to Dr. Newman’s heart. As early as 
1883, he wrote an impassioned tract upon the subject. In 
July of that year, Professor C. A. Briggs, D. D., of Un- 
ion Theological Seminary, published an article in The 
Presbyterian in which he called in question the sincerity 
of Baptist adherence to the principle of liberty, in this 
language: “If the Baptists or Quakers or any other of 
the sects had come into power, they would have been no 
less intolerant and persecuting than the others.” This 
statement aroused the righteous indignation of the lead- 
ers among the Baptists. Dr. Newman was well versed in 
the history of the doctrine of liberty of conscience and 
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undertook to show that it was the keystone of their entire 
doctrinal structure. The following quotation from the 
tract entitled, Lzberty of Conscience, A Fundamental 
Baptist Principle, sets forth his position: 


A Fundamental Baptist Principle. To one who has given 
any attention whatever to modern church history, it seems 
sufficiently strange that learned men, usually careful of 
their words, should be willing, from ignorance of the facts, 
or for less honorable reasons, to deny to Baptists the honor 
which unquestionably belongs to them, of being from the 
first the only consistent advocates and exemplars of the 
doctrines of liberty of conscience. Such writers fail to dis- 
tinguish between fundamental principles or permanent 
characteristics, and accidents. They ignore the fact that 
Luther and Zwingli, Calvin and Knox, the Puritans of 
New England and the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
advocated and practiced persecution not simply because 
they had the power to do so, and were impelled to this 
course by passions that inhere in human nature, but rather 
because they regarded it as a prerogative of the Church, 
and a duty incumbent upon the guardians of the truth 
to employ the civil arm in the suppression and extirpa- 
tion of heresy. The forcible extermination of false doc- 
trine and practice was not something that they felt obliged 
to apologize for, but something in which they gloried. 
True, Luther and Zwingli, in the first glow of enthusiasm 
in their newly acquired freedom, made use of expressions, 
in opposition to Rome, that almost amounted to advocacy 
of liberty of conscience, but they were quickly cured of 
such weakness, and remained to the end consistent ad- 
vocates of persecution. The practice of the men and parties 
mentioned in securing the banishment, imprisonment, 
drowning and burning of their theological opponents grew 
out of a well-defined theory of the relations of Church and 
State and of means which it is lawful to use for the over- 
coming of error. This could be readily shown by citations, 
if proof were required; but it must be admitted by the 
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apologists of these men and these parties, unless they are 
willing to maintain that the persecution practised by them 
resulted from mere blood-thirstiness and revengefulness— 
an alternative which neither they nor we can for a moment 
accept. 

A Fundamental Baptist Principle. I propose to show that 
the advocacy and practice of absolute freedom of con- 
science has been from the beginning not simply a constant 
Chararteristic of the Baptists, but a fundamental principle 
without which the identity of the body could not be main- 
tained. To speak of a persecuting Baptist would be no 
less incongruous than to speak of a monarchical republican, 
a ritualistic mystic, a tippling teetotaller, an uxorious 
celibate, a virtuous libertine or an antidemonic Beelzebub. 


Recent Pedobaptist writers, who have been referred to so 
frequently in The Examiner as to require no further nam- 
ing, would have us believe that the advocacy of liberty 
of conscience was simply the whining of the weak for mercy 
at the hands of the strong. Though suffering untold hor- 
rors for being Baptists, they were simply making believe 
when they asserted the iniquity and anti-Christian charac- 
ter of efforts to force the conscience. Being feeble them- 
selves, and unable to make use of external force for propa- 
gating their principles, they tried the game of the tailless 
fox who persuaded his companions to deprive themselves 
likewise of their highly-prized appendages. In other terms, 
Baptists are charged with insincerity or self-deception at a 
time when they were suffering everything for what they 
held to be the truth. Men of historical insight no longer 
attempt so to explain the movements of great religious 
or political parties. I should be ashamed to offer such an 
explanation of the movements of the Jesuits. Nay if 
Baptists persistently advocated liberty of conscience, and 
made use of the first and of every opportunity that offered 
to put it in practice to the fullest extent, it was because 
this idea formed an inherent and necessary part of their 
system. If Lutherans and Calvinists, Presbyterians and 
Puritans, long continued to advocate and practice persecu- 
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tion, I should be the last to deny that their doctrine and 
their practice, in this particular, formed a logical link in the 
chain of their ecclesiastical system. The fact is, they re- 
garded maintenance of liberty of conscience as _ itself 
heresy, and so a sufficient ground for reprobation. Baptists 
insisted on religious freedom and declared persecution 
diabolical because the former seemed to them to be alone 
Christlike, and the latter was in sheer antagonism to their 
fundamental ideas of the nature of the religion of Christ. 
I shall attempt to show this more fully further on. 


In The Examiner’s editorial of August 10th it was forci- 
bly shown, by reference to representative documents dating 
from 1525 onwards, that Baptists were the first in modern 
times to advocate liberty of conscience, and that they have 
continued consistently to advocate it until it is becoming 
part of the public opinion of the civilized world. I purpose 
to set this forth more in detail. 


In 1898 he delivered the alumni address at Rochester 
Seminary on “Liberty and Creed.” In 1908 he discussed 
“Baptist Pioneers in Liberty of Conscience’ at the Con- 
tinental Baptist Congress in Berlin, Germany. 


Doctrine oF Man.—At one point theology, ethics, psy- 
chology, and philosophy converge and must co-operate in 
answering the need of the human mind for positive 
knowledge; that point is in regard to the nature of man. 
Two views had dominated theologians; on the one hand, 
dichotomists recognized the coexistence of two ultimate 
elements, body and soul. The trichotomists, on the other 
hand, declared that man is composed of body, soul, and 
spirit. 

In discussing “the Authority of Christian Conscious- 
ness” as early as 1889 and, later, in reviewing Dr. Au- 
gustus H. Strong’s 7heology in 1905, Dr. Newman set 
forth his idea of the nature of man. Both accounts are 
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substantially alike. He adopted the trichotomous theory 
because he believed it to be the best explanation of all 
facts involved in man’s spiritual being and conduct. It is, 
moreover, in harmony with the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures. According to the trichotomy theory, the lowest 
element of man is the body. It is material and the source 
of all fleshly lusts and appetites. In the New Testament 
this element is termed sarx; that is, ‘‘flesh.” 


Superior to the body is the soul, or psyche, which Dr. 
Newman describes in this manner: 


The soul is the seat of personality and embraces intellect, 
emotions and will. 


It is propagated from parent to child, with its sinful 
nature and its hereditary traits. Man possesses soul in 
common with animals, though it is more highly developed. 
This development comes in part from the influence of the 
higher spiritual nature. It is possible that the psychical 
element in man is due to evolution from the body and from 
the soul of the lower order of animal life. 


The highest principle of man’s being is his spiritual 
nature, which he termed and described as follows: 


Pneuma or spirit is the Divine principle in man, mani- 
festing itself chiefly in conscience, in aspirations after God, 
in communion with God, and in apprehension of spiritual 
things. ... The spirit is a direct impartation from God to 
each individual constituting him a moral and spiritual be- 
ing, with self-consciousness, self-determination, capacity for 
religion, and (probably) immortality—It is the prompting 
of the spirit that comes to the soul as the categorical im- 
perative and produces in the soul the phenomena of con- 
science. It is the presence of the spirit that gives the soul 
its intuition of God. In the unfallen man, spirit controlled 
soul and body and gave to the soul a joyful sense of har- 
mony and communion with God. In the fallen man, the 
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spirit asserts in the soul a sense of obligation and feel- 
ing of fear, contrition, remorse, etc., in view of duty un- 
performed.® 


_From these passages it is clear that Dr. Newman was 


ready to concede that man was the product of a process 
of evolution. This process.must not be conceived as 
mechanical or apart from the creative participation of 
God. It is theistic evolution and not naturalistic evolu- 
tion. But he did not see how the higher ethical or spiritu- 
al nature of man could be explained except as a direct 
creation. Accepting the Kantian Categorical Imperatives 
he felt that this is an impartation of the divine essence. 
When and how this takes place is not explained. 


Fai, SIN, AND REGENERATION.—Dr. Newman believed 
in the original innocency of man, in his fall, and in his 
redemption. The tripartite nature of man readily ex- 
plains these ethical experiences. In the Fall, Adam’s 
body and soul revolted against his spiritual or ethical na- 
ture and as a consequence he disobeyed God. The follow- 
ing passage in the language of the older Theology ex- 
plains Dr. Newman’s view: 


In the unfallen state of man soma and psuche were under 
the control of gxeuma. The subjection of soma and psuche 
to pueuma constituted man holy, and give him blessed com- 
munion with God. The fall consisted in the fact that 
psuche emancipated itself from the control of pxeuma, seek- 
ing for itself a higher good apart from God, and in opposi- 
tion to the promptings of the pxewma through which chiefly 
the will of God was made known. Though dethroned, 
pneuma persisted in the form of conscience and of a 
prompting toward godliness, more or less pronounced. 
Psuche, in so far as sensuality supplanted ¢xewma in its 


®'Newman, A. H., “Strong’s Systematic Theology.” In the Baptist Review 
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control, is represented as under the dominion of sarx. Yet 
the struggle, between pxewma and sarx continues in the 
unregenerated man, intellect itself (nous), declaring the 
way of the pweuma to be the preferable way, but savx pre- 
vailing over pwewma and constituting the man sarkical.* 


The philosopher and the theologian find it necessary to 
look at man as a unity and to account for all aspects of 
his nature. They must account for man’s evil tendencies 
as well as for the good; for his conscience as well as for 
his intellect or rationality; for his body as well as for 
his soul. Throughout all ages, there has been in man 
something that responds to what is highest, best, univer- 
sal, or absolute. The Hebrew prophets called it Yahwah; 
Plato apprehended it as the Beautiful, the True and the 
Good; according to Aristotle it was pure Form; Jesus 
called it God, and declared, “Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” In 
the modern world, Descartes found among his ideas “The 
idea of the Infinite’; others call it “The Absolute.” Wil- 
liam James recognizes man’s ability to react to the unt- 
verse as a whole. True it is that philosophers, ancient 
and modern, pagan and Christian, unite in declaring 
that in man there is a principle that transcends the in- 
dividual, an image of the eternal, a gleam or spark of 
the divine, a touch of the infinite, a spiritual nature. This 
thing, Christian theologians from Paul on, have called 
“the Spirit.” Dr. Newman suggested that the body and 
even the soul comprehending the natural mind or intel- 
lect are the product of evolution. But conscience, an 
awareness of fellowship with God, the Christian’s propul- 
sion to seek to know and follow God’s will has a different 


“Newman, A. H., ‘‘Authority of Christian Conscience.” Proceedings of the 
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lineage. It is an impartation or a special creation from 
God himself.° 


REGENERATION.—Dr. Newman had a profound belief in 
the experience of regeneration. The following statement 
of his views is the best to be found: 


In the process of regeneration the Holy Spirit works in 
and through the human spirit in reconquering the soul 
which has come, through the prompting of spirit and 
through a knowledge of the truth and the emotional awak- 
ening of fear of the consequence of sin to desire salvation, 
and in bringing it back into obedience to God and joyful 
communion with him. From being carnal (sarkical) or 
psychical, man thus becomes spiritual. In the glorified 
state, spirit now completely triumphant gives to the soul 
its capacity for communion with God and the Angels. In 
the case of the lost, the spirit, itself incapable of suffering 
or change, becomes, we may suppose, the means of in- 
flicting torture on the disobedient soul—The worm that 
dieth not.® 


Dr. Newman acquired his psychological views before the 
rise of modern geneticism. He manifested no particular 
interest in the psychology of conversion by which Wil- 
liam James, G. Stanley Hall, and E. D. Starbuck added 
so much insight. 

It is rather unfortunate that so much of our ‘reli- 
gious literature has been written by men of limited psy- 
chological insight; and so much of our psychology by 
men of shallow religious feeling and of limited the- 
ological knowledge. Strange to say, a search of the his- 
tories of psychology reveals that science is quite oblivious 
to this great controversy as to the nature of man which 


*For an exhaustive study of ancient ideas of the tripartite nature of man, 
consult Burton, Earnest DeWitt, Spirit, Soul and Flesh, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1916, 
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has played so large a role in theological thought. This 
problem involves many of the most fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian system. Its complete solution 
involves psychology, ethics, religion, and metaphysics. 


DisTINCTIVE Baptist PRincIPLEs.—In view of Dr. New- 
man’s superior grasp of the history of Christian doc- 
trines, it is thought worth while to quote in full his sum- 
mary entitled “Distinctive Principles of the Baptists’ : 


The name ‘Baptist’ was not a self-chosen one. In the 
early Reformation time those who withdrew from the domi- 
nant churches because of the failure of these churches to 
discriminate between the church and the world, between the 
regenerate and the unregenerate, and who sought to or- 
ganize churches of believers only, laid much stress on the 
lack of Scriptural warrant for the baptism of infants and on 
the incompatibility of infant baptism with regerenate mem- 
bership. Following what they believed to be apostolic 
precept and example, they made baptism on a profession 
of faith a condition of church-fellowship. This rejection 
of infant baptism and this insistence on believers’ bap- 
tism were so distinctive of these Christians that they were 
stigmatized as ‘‘Anabaptists,”’ “Catabaptists,’’ and some- 
times as simply ‘Baptists’; that is to say, they were 
declared to be “rebaptizers,” “perverters of baptism,’’ or, 
as unduly magnifying baptism and making it the occasion 
of schism, simply ‘“‘baptizers.” These party names they 
earnestly repudiated, preferring to call themselves Breth- 
ren, Christians, Disciples of Christ, Believers, etc. 


Some of the distinctive principles of Baptists have al- 
ready been referred to. The following enumeration may 
not be out of place: 

1. Baptists of all parties have, from the beginning, 
persistently and consistently maintained the absolute 
supremacy of the canonical Scriptures as a norm of faith 
and practice. They have insisted on applying the Scrip- 
ture test positively and negatively to every detail of doc- 
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trine and practice. It has never seemed to them sufficient 
to show that a doctrine or practice, made a matter of faith, 
is not contradictory of Scripture; it must be distinctly a 
matter of Scripture precept or example to command their 
allegiance or secure from them a recognition of its right 
to exist. 


2. The application of this principle that has done more 
than any other to put Baptists at variance with other 
evangelical Christians regards the matter of infant bap- 
tism. Baptists have failed to find Scriptural authoriza- 
tion whether by precept or example, for the administration 
of baptism to infants. They have persistently maintained 
that this practice is not only non-Scriptural, but that it is 
distinctly contra-Scriptural; that it is not merely the intro- 
duction of a rite not authorized by Scripture, yet innocent 
and useful, but a complete perversion of one of the two 
ordinances that our Lord gave to his church for the 
symbolical setting forth of the great truths of redemption. 
Believing that baptism merely symbolizes but does not be- 
stow or condition regeneration, they have regarded it as 
preposterous that the symbol should antedate by years the 
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thing symbolized; nay, that the symbolical rite should be ~ 


bestowed without any assurance that the thing symbolized 
would ever occur. 


But not only have Baptists agreed in regarding infant 
baptism as without Scriptural warrant and as a perversion 
of an ordinance established by Christ, but they have al- 
ways insisted that it is in a very high degree destructive 
of the true conception of the church as composed exclu- 
sively. of regenerate persons. If baptism in unconscious 
infancy entitles a person to church membership, in any 
sense, and does not actually work regeneration, and if those 
who have been thus baptized are admitted to all the privi- 
leges of church membership after a period of somewhat 
formal instruction, without evidence of change of heart, a 
large proportion of the members.of such communions are 
sure to be unregenerate persons. Moreover, Baptists have 
regarded infant baptism as the almost necessary concomi- 
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tant of a state church. If there be an established form of 
Christianity in any particular state, it must, according to 
the medieval conception, be coextensive in its membership 
with the population of the state. If membership in the 
church depended upon the conversion and the baptism on a 
profession of faith of each individual, such a coincidence of 
church-membership with population would be out of the 
question. Hence, apparently, the determination that the 
friends of church establishments have always shown to 
maintain infant baptism at whatever cost. 


3. No less prominent has been the contention of Bap- 
tists for regenerate membership. They have persistently 
maintained that the New Testament conception of the 
church universal is that of the entire body of those that 
have become personally partakers of the salvation of Christ; 
that the New Testament idea of a local church is that of a 
body of believers who have been regenerated and sanctified. 
This principle, far more than the rejection of infant bap- 
tism, or insistence on believers’ baptism, or contention for 
the precise New Testament form of baptism, has always 
been fundamental with Baptists. The baptism of infants 
has been rejected not simply because it is non-Scriptural, 
but even more because of its incompatibility with regener- 
ate membership. 


4, Believing that faith is a matter between the individual 
man and God, Baptists have, from the beginning of their 
denominational history, regarded as an enormity any at- 
tempt to force the conscience, or to constrain men by out- 
ward penalties to this or that form of religious belief. 
Persecution may make men hypocrites, but true Christians 
never. Their advocacy of absolute liberty of conscience has 
been due not simply to the fact that they have been the 
suffering parties, but is rather a logical result of their 
fundamental principles. 

5. Insistence on immersion as the only allowable form 
of baptism should not be omitted from an enumeration of 
Baptist principles; neither should it have the prominent 
place that many opponents are wont to give it. The un- 
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compromising position that Baptists have long held on this 
matter is a corollary of their maintenance of the authority 
and the sufficiency of Scripture as a norm of faith and 
practice, and their firm conviction that the outward act 
commanded by Christ and exemplified by Christ and his 
immediate followers was the immersion of believers in 
water. Anything short of complete immersion they have 
long been unanimous in regarding as an impertinent sub- 
stitute of its true symbolical significance.” 


This is but a summary of Baptist principles, but one 
is moved to ask why Dr. Newman did not include the 
principles of the separation of church and state? This 
doctrine was one of the most fundamental conceptions of 
the Anabaptists and of Roger Williams, who founded 
the first state, in the history of mankind, without any re- 
ligious establishment. Evidently Dr. Newman regarded 
this issue as one of minor importance that does not take 
rank with these more ethical considerations. It is probable 
that he felt that this policy had become fully accepted in 
the modern world and did not call for special emphasis. 
This issue is, however, not dead and in several ways is 
coming under consideration in a pressing fashion. 


Tur MeL_towinc Years.—The ripening years of experi- 
ence and continued reflection brought changes in Dr. 
Newman’s views along several lines. There was always a 
certain guilelessness about Dr. Newman. Of the seamy 
aspects of the world he knew nothing and his thoughts 
were as pure as those of woman. For the vulgar and 
risque he had no toleration. In early years, his ideas of 
conduct and rectitude were little short of puritanical, 
strict even for the ordinary code of Canadians of the mid- 
Victorian era. It must be remembered that the tempo of 
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Canadian life has always been somewhat slower than in 
the “States,” especially in the era of rugged individu- 
alism. Dancing, the theater, the use of liquor, the dime 
novel and salacious literature were frigidly frowned 
upon. Innocent games of cards were prohibited in the 
family circle and condemned even as a social pastime. 
In all those and other respects, the Newman family was 
brought up to observe the proprieties most rigorously. 

In later years, however, after the family had grown 
up, and the children had left home, the sterner spirit of 
puritanism gave way to a more indulgent attitude. A 
friendly game of flinch or dominoes was sometimes in- 
dulged, and the seeing of a good movie was enjoyed. The 
years had brought a mellowing of spirit that endeared 
Dr. Newman to the young people of his acquaintance. 

In Canada, Dr. Newman found himself among peo- 
ple who were very strict in their moral standards but 
more flexible in their theological views. The Texas Bap- 
tists were far less rigid in their ideas of conduct but 
inflexible in their doctrines and in their interpretation 
of the Scriptures. However, in spite of the influences of 
his varied environment, we can detect but little change in 
his basic doctrinal views. Not only in Texas but also in 
the entire Southland in the last two decades of Dr. New- 
man’s life, the fundamentalist-modernist controversy 
reached a crescendo. It served only to deepen his life- 
long aversion to controversy into a reticence in speaking 
of doctrines. 

In this connection, it may be noted that Dr. Newman’s 
eldest son had devoted his life to the study of biological 
science and has made notable contributions to the under- 
standing of heredity and evolution. During the Scopes 
trial for teaching evolution, in Tennessee, Dr. H. H. 
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Newman was called as an expert witness for the defend- 
ant. Some newspaper reporters sought out Dr. Newman, 
who was teaching at Mercer University at the time. It 
looked like a “great scoop” to contrast the views of the 
son, who is a world authority in the field of genetics, 
with those of the learned father, who was a world 
authority in the field of theology. 

As the years progressed he came to have a profounder 
sympathy with sincerity of religious conviction, regard- 
less of what doctrine was held. He felt that God, in the 
judging of his creatures, is not going to be as narrow- 
minded as many theologians. While holding that spiritu- 
al life in Christ expressed in genuine ethical living is the 
essential thing, he placed less emphasis upon the dog- 
matic or verbal form in which one’s beliefs are stated. 
It is not formulated doctrines that bring the spiritual 
experience to men, but the spiritual ethical experiences 
that find expression in doctrine. After reading the later 
writings of Dr. George B. Foster, who was a colleague 
of Dr. Newman for some years at McMaster University, 
he remarked that he found them much less radical than 
he had anticipated. It must not be assumed that he en- 
dorsed Dr. Foster’s positions; though his statement did 
indicate that his own views had broadened with the deep- 
er insight into the complexity of philosophy and theology 
which modern thought has emphasized. 


@hapter VII 
SPECIAL HONORS AND LAST DAYS 


NoTABLE CELEBRATION.—In his later years, Dr. New- 
man was honored on a number of special occasions. The 
most elaborate of these and the ones that touched him 
most deeply were the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his teaching of church history in January, 1927 
at Mercer University; the presentation of the Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan medal in June of the same year; and 
the celebration at McMaster University on his final re- 
tirement in April, 1929. Among other celebrations in his 
honor was one in connection with the presentation of his 
portrait at the Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary and on a similar occasion at Baylor University. 


FirTIETH ANNIVERSARY.—On Friday, January 14, 1927, 
Dr. Newman closed fifty years of continuous teaching of 
church history. President Rufus W. Weaver and the 
faculty of Mercer University made the occasion a special 
day of rejoicing. Two programs were carried out, a for- 
mal academic session in the college chapel in the morn- 
ing, and a banquet in the evening in the refectory. 
Representatives of the divinity and theological schools 
of Canada and the United States had been invited, and 
well-nigh every one of these institutions sent either a 
personal representative or a written message. 
At the morning session the program was as follows: 
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THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE GOLDEN WEDDING 
OR -THE 
PPACHER AND THE SUBJECT TAUGHT 
Albert Henry Newman, A.B.; D.D., LE.D. 
Professor of Church History 
Mercer University Chapel 
January 14, 1927 


Program 
1. Processional 
2. Invocation 
3. Music 
4. Life and Work of Albert Henry Newman 


Protessor | rederick Eby Ph.D LL.D: 
The University of Texas 
5. The Contribution Made to Theological Education in 
America by Albert Henry Newman 
Professor George Cross, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Rochester Theological Seminary 
6. Music 
7. Greetings from the Crozer Theological Seminary 
Professor E. B. Pollard, Ph.D., D.D. 
Chester, Penn. 
8. Greetings from the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 
Professor W. O. Carver, Th.D., D.D., LL.D. 
~ Louisville, Ky. 
9. Announcements 
10. The Board of Trustees of Mercer University 
11. Mercer’s “Alma Mater” 
12. Benediction 
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The chief address of the occasion was delivered by Dr. 
George Cross, professor of theology at the Rochester 
Theological Seminary and one of Dr. Newman’s most 
distinguished students and intimate personal friends. 
He belonged to that brilliant group of Baptist young 
men who graduated from the University of Toronto and 
then pursued a theological course at McMaster Univer- 
sity. He had won honors in philosophy in Toronto and 
was, therefore, exceptionally well qualified to take up the 
study of theology. After graduating from McMaster, 
he preached for a time; then, on the advice of Dr. New- 
man, he went to the University of Chicago where he 
pursued graduate courses and took his Ph.D. degree 
under the instruction of the late Dr. George B. Foster. 
Subsequently, he served on the faculty of McMaster and 
finally occupied the celebrated chair of theology at 
Rochester, formerly held by President Augustus H. 
Strong. Nothing could have been more gratifying to Dr. 
Newman than the presence and address of Dr. Cross. 
After the lapse of the years the author still feels the im- 
pression of the joy of these two men as they conversed 
out of the fulness of their long years of fellowship. 

In the evening, President and Mrs. Weaver graciously 
invited about one hundred and fifty friends and associ- 
ates and the honor guests to a dinner in the refectory of 
the college. After the dinner “there was an avalanche 
of generous expressions of affection and felicitation from 
individuals and institutions.” Telegrams and _ letters 
were read from the Honorable Clifford Walker, gover- 
nor of Georgia, Dr. Adolf von Harnack, world-famous 
historian of Christian doctrines; Dr. W. T. Whitley, 
Baptist church historian of England, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 
president of the Baptist World Alliance, Dr. Douglas 
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C. MacIntosh of Yale Divinity School and from the fol- 
lowing among other institutions: Harvard Divinity 
School, American Society of Church History, McMaster 
University, Vanderbilt University, the University of 
Texas, the University of Chicago, Brown University, 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Baylor University, 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Colgate University, Bap- 
tist Home Mission Board of Canada, the Kansas City 
Theological Seminary, Furman University, and Prince- 
ton University. 

At the conclusion of the after-dinner speeches by the 
official guests from abroad, a beautiful silver loving cup 
was presented to Dr. Newman on behalf of the faculty 
by Dr. A. P. Montague, vice-president of Mercer. 


Among the letters of congratulations presented to Dr. 
Newman on this occasion, was the following from Dr. 
Wilbur Tillett, dean of the School of Religion of Van- 
derbilt University: 

Nashville, Tenn. 
January 5, 1927 
President Rufus W. Weaver 
Mercer University 
Macon, Ga. 
Dear Dr. Weaver, 

I wish to congratulate Mercer University in that it is 
to have the honor of celebrating on the fourteenth of this 
present month what I regard as a notable event in Amer- 
ican Church History. I refer to the fiftieth anniversary of 
the entrance of Dr. A. H. Newman upon his long and re- 
markably successful career as a teacher of theology. 

I regard Dr. Newman as the most eminent Church his- 
torian that the South has ever produced—if, indeed, other 
sections of our country will allow us to make special claim 
of him for the South. His very able and scholarly books 
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not only exhibit his great learning, but they manifest an 
erudition and scholarship which give him an honored and 
permanent place among the foremost historians of the 
Christian Church in all lands. Students of Church history 
throughout the English speaking world, regardless of their 
ecclesiastical affiliations, are in vast numbers grateful debt- 
ors to him for his important and extensive contributions to 
historical theology. 

Dr. Newman rendered the School of Religion of Vander- 
bilt University important and much appreciated service 
during the trying years of the World War, and my asso- 
ciation with him personally while he was thus supplying 
our needs not only gave me the greatest respect for his 
scholarly ability and his knowledge of history, but revealed 
to me the large personality of a most catholic spirited and 
lovable man. 

A multitude of Christian students and readers, found 
in all branches of the Christian Church and in many other 
institutions of learning besides your own, rejoice with you 
in grateful recognition of the good and gracious Providence 
that has thus preserved so long in health and strength both 
of body and mind this remarkable teacher and eminent 
author. 

Please extend to Dr. Newman on behalf of myself and 
colleagues of the theological faculty our most cordial good 
wishes and congratulations. I am with fraternal regards, 

Very sincerely yours 

WILBUR F. TILLETT 
Prof. of Christion Doctrine and Dean ‘ 
Emeritus of the Theological Faculty 


Responding to the toast in his honor, Dr. Newman 
Said: 
You know such an occasion is very much like a funeral. 
None of you would have said the bad things you know 
about me. I felt I might just sit here and listen with full 
assurance that all you said would be kind and generous. 
And now if you will forgive me this time for seeming to 
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lend myself to such an occasion as this I will promise you 
that when they observe my hundredth anniversary as a 
church historian that I will not even be present. I do wish, 
my friends, that this occasion may be used to induce some 
generous friend to endow a chair in this institution, per- 
haps the chair of church history. Why not? There are 
many friends of Mercer who are amply able to do so, and 
would not this be a fitting occasion to make such a forward 
step for Mercer? By the very nature of the case, I will not 
be here much longer, but such a gift will go on and on in 
its blessing to the institution and to the denomination and 
to Christian culture. 


In a lengthy editorial on the occasion, the Macon Tele- 
graph in its Sunday edition of January 16 stated: 


Not since the Semi-centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Vanderbilt University have we attended an educa- 
tional function so well planned and carried out as were 
the exercises at Mercer University Friday morning and 
Friday night in honor of Albert Henry Newman’s fiftieth 
anniversary as a college and University professor—Presi- 
dent Weaver and his associates are to be congratulated not 
only upon seeing the eminent rightness in celebrating the 
attainments and services of Professor Newman, but for the 
entirely splendid way that it was carried through. 

There seems to be no division of opinion among scholars 
who know Professor Newman that he is by far the leading 
scholar of the State and of the South of today and that he 
has his place among the foremost students of today. 


PRESENTATION OF THE ALGERNON SYDNEY SULLIVAN 
MeEpDALLION.—This medallion, furnished since 1925 by 
the New York Southern Society, 1s awarded each year 
by a number of colleges in the South. The medallion is 
a bronze bas-relief of two figures. The first a mature man, 
symbolizing Wisdom, passing on the white light of 
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Truth to a youth, symbolizing eagerness to learn. Four 
inscriptions are inscribed on the medallion as follows: 


As one lamp lights another nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindles nobleness. 

He reached out both hands in constant 
Helpfulness to his fellow men. 

And never yet was anything seen so beautiful 
Or so artistic as a beautiful life. 

I must not consider how much they love me 
But rather how much [| love them. 


Before the presentation of the medallion President 
Weaver said: 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN: Fifty-six years ago, 
you received at the hands of the President of Mercer Uni- 
versity the degree of Bachelor of Arts. You were a member 
of the first class to graduate after Mercer University was 
removed to this city. For over fifty years, you have taught 
continuously the subject of Church History; no other man 
in America having made a like record of uninterrupted 
service. After serving four theological institutions you re- 
turned to your Alma Mater to give the closing days of your 
life in sacrificial devotion to the young ministers who have 
come in increasing numbers to Mercer University. You 
are recognized as the foremost Baptist Church Historian 
in the world. Your works are accepted by scholars and the- 
ological seminaries as authoritative. Your text-books are 
widely used. Your scholarship is thorough. Your mind is 
judicial, your spirit lovable, and your example worthy of all 
imitation. 

After this address by President Weaver, the Hon. 
William G. McAdoo, formerly secretary of the treasury 
of the United States, who had just given the literary ad- 
dress at the commencement and received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, presented the medallion to 
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Dr. Newman. This was the first time the medallion was 
presented by the Mercer faculty. 


The purpose in awarding these medallions is signifi- 
cant. It does not emphasize mere scholarship, nor public 
service, nor distinction, but, strangely enough, nobility 
and spirituality of character. The Memorandum of 
Agreement and Gift and the Memorandum of Informa- 
tcon express the purpose as follows: 


_ It is the desire of the society that the award shall be made 
only in recognition of fine spiritual qualities practically 
applied to daily living as distinct from high scholarship, 
success in business, professional ability, or mere worldly 
prominence in any calling, though the society recognizes 
the highest spiritual and humanitarian qualities may be 
found in intimate association with the successful pursuit of 
all these avocations. This being true, it may be well kept 
in mind that the medallion may be more wisely bestowed 
upon a high-minded man-of-affairs than upon a high- 
minded recluse whose influence must be limited. The object 
of the award is not so much to encourage one individual as 
it is to reach and influence many. Nobility of character is 
another basis of the awarding of this medallion. What con- 
stitutes nobility of character is answered in the following 
quotation: “A man is called great because we notice in him 
some quality which overtops like qualities in other men. 
But we reserve the word noble carefully for those whose 
greatness is not spent in their own interest. A man is noble 
in our particular conception when he goes outside the nar- 
row circle of self-interest and begins to spend himself for 
the interest of mankind.” 


Tue McMaster CELEBRATION.—The last important oc- 
casion in honor of Dr. Newman was held at McMaster 
University where he had been teaching the spring term 
of 1927-28 and the full year of 1928-29. An excellent 
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account of this celebration was given in the Canxadzan 
Baptist and is quoted here in full: 


April 11, 1929 
PROFESSOR A, H. NEWMAN BANQUETED 


On Friday evening last Dr. A. H. Newman, so long and 
favorably known by Canadian Baptists, was banqueted at 
Hart House by an enthusiastic company representing the 
Senate, Board of Governors, and faculty of McMaster Uni- 
versity, together with former students and friends of Dr. 
Newman. After fifty-three years teaching in Baptist the- 
ological colleges in Canada and the United States, Dr. 
Newman is now retiring. 


Chancellor Whidden presided at the banquet and read 
many letters and telegrams from friends and former col- 
leagues of Dr. Newman, now widely separated, including 
an extended appreciation from ex-Chancellor Wallace. 
From 1881 to 1901 Dr. Newman was Professor of Church 
History at Toronto Baptist College and also taught many 
other subjects from time to time while on the Faculty. 
Here he also commenced that career of writer upon church 
history subjects in books and articles that have since made 
his name famous as an historian. For over a quarter of a 
century Dr. Newman has been absent from Canada teach- 
ing and writing in the United States. Prior to his final re- 
tirement he has filled a temporary vacancy in theology at 
McMaster, during the last year and a half. 

At the banquet Dr. Newman’s health was fittingly pro- 
posed by a member of the Board of Governors and by one 
of his students of the first year of Toronto Baptist College 
(485192 

In his extended reply Dr. Newman told of his own early 
days, and especially of his recollections and experiences 
in the early days of Toronto Baptist College, and of the 
circumstances leading up to the formation of the Baptist 
Convention of Ontario and Quebec. In his own quaint but 
luminous manner the guest of the evening described in 
living pictures persons like Senator McMaster, Dr. Castle, 
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Dr. MacVicar, and Dr. Rand, who had so much to do with 
the formative period of our educational work. Dr. Newman 
was not only the first teacher appointed, but it was he who 
drew up the first curriculum of the Toronto Baptist College. 
His broad scholarship and early linguistic training enabled 
Dr. Newman to fill many gaps in the Faculty. Dr. Newman 
was also intimate with Senator McMaster, and told of the 
latter securing control of the “Canadian Baptist,” and of 
his own acting as editor for a time. 

Dr. Newman revealed clear recollections of the union in 
1887, of the Convention East with the Convention West, 
and it appears that he himself had an important place in 
the steps leading to the creation of the Baptist Convention 
of Ontario and Quebec. Dr. Newman told of the large 
place filled by Senator McMaster in the endeavor to secure 
comprehensive unity of Canadian Baptists, and of the Sen- 
ator’s efforts to eliminate the divisive spirit that had so long 
hampered the Baptist progress in Ontario and Quebec. Dr. 
Newman showed that at the time our present Convention 
was created there were not a few churches and many in- 
dividuals that held to open communion views, but that at 
the union of the two Conventions this question was not 
raised. The old fires of discord over the communion ques- 
tion had died down, and each church was allowed, or pre- 
sumed to follow its own practice, while respecting the 
feelings of others. 

As a further evidence of this change of emphasis, Dr. 
Newman told of the men whom Senator McMaster selected 
as trustees of Toronto Baptist College, some of whom were 
known to hold “open’’ communion views. Thus Senator 
McMaster himself did not insist that all the trustees should 
be “‘close” communionists even though he himself held that 
view. It would thus appear that his deed of trust is to be 
interpreted in the light of this fact. Dr. Newman em- 
phasized the fact that comprehensive unity was Senator 
McMaster’s guiding purpose and thought. 


Upon the conclusion of Dr. Newman’s interesting ad- 
dress some of his former students and colleagues spoke 
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and paid tribute to the great service Dr. Newman had 
rendered as a scholar, historian and loyal Baptist. 


Chancellor Whidden intimated that after the close of 
college, Dr. and Mrs. Newman intended spending their 
closing years in Texas, where their married daughter 
resides. 


All present agreed that the evening was a memorable and 
delightful occasion. 


PortTRAITs.—The Newman personality had a particular 
attraction for artists; no less than six portraits were 
painted by four people while he was not only a willing 
but patient model. While they were living at Macon, 
Georgia, Mrs. Newman, who was devoted to art as a 
hobby, seized the opportunity to have the nationally 
known Nicholas Brewer paint the first portrait of Dr. 
Newman. This hangs in the home of their daughter, 
Mrs. Frederick Eby, in Austin, Texas, and is an excel- 
lent piece of work. During his final year at McMaster, 
friends of Dr. Newman commissioned the noted Cana- 
dian painter, Sir (Edmund) Wyly Grier, Kt., to paint 
the portrait that hangs in the University at Hamilton, 
Ontario. After his retirement Mrs. C. D. Rice of Aus- 
tin, Texas, a highly skilled artist, painted the portrait of 
Dr. Newman for the Rochester Seminary. Finally, a 
local artist in Macon, Georgia, a friend of the family, 
made no less than three portraits of Dr. Newman and 
these were presented to the Southwestern Seminary, to 
Baylor University, and to Mercer University. Mrs. 
Newman’s portrait was painted by W. Steene of New 
York. 


A TIME oF OccASIONAL SUFFERING.—In the period dur- 
ing World War I, while living in Waco, Texas, Dr. 
Newman overtaxed his strength by personally looking 
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after the milch cows which he raised on his farm and sold 
in the city. By so doing, he is thought to have weakened 
his resistance and made him subject to attacks of tic 
douloureux, a facial neuralgia that brings on spasms of 
the most excruciating pain. The only relief known to 
medicine is the injection of an alcohol solution into the 
nerve involved. In his case it was just in front of the 
right ear, close to the optic nerve, and only a very skilled 
physician can hope for success in locating the right spot. 
Fortunately, for Dr. Newman, he had the skilful at- 
tention of Dr. Kenneth H. Aynesworth, who was not only 
a surgeon of unusual ability but also a man devoted to 
scholarly pursuits far beyond the field of his profession. 
He felt a great admiration for Dr. Newman and did not 
spare himself in his efforts to assist him. His success in 
administering relief, which usually lasted for some 
months, was most gratifying. Dr. Newman needed the 
injection only a few times during his later years. 


_ PERIOD OF RETIREMENT.—lIn the fall of 1929, Dr. New- 
- man finally retired from teaching—the last year and a 
half being spent in service at McMaster University which 
he dearly loved. Thereupon he and Mrs. Newman made 
their home with their only daughter and her husband 
in Austin, Texas. On the ground floor of the house, a 
special study was built to accommodate the remnants of 
the library which Dr. Newman retained for his enjoy- 
ment, and a bedroom and porch on the second floor to 
furnish comfortable sleeping quarters. Here the New- 
mans spent their final days. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Newman loved auto riding dearly, 
and, once a day, at least, a long ride was taken into the 
country. Austin at that time was a city of fifty thousand 
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people, and the country could be reached in several di- 
rections within a few minutes’ time. The terrain sur- 
rounding the city is varied: to the north, east, and south 
the land is level and favorable for farming; to the west, 
across the river lie miles of high, rugged hills. About 
fifteen beautiful roads in various directions offered an 
interesting choice for the day’s outing. Occasionally, too, 
Dr. Newman accompanied Mrs. Newman or another 
member of the family on a longer trip to some more dis- 
tant point. All these trips they enjoyed to the fullest 
extent. During the summer they liked especially to visit 
the Baptist encampment at Ridgecrest, North Carolina, 
where they particularly enjoyed the association of many 
old friends. 

Church attendance on Sundays—both morning and 
evening—and prayer meeting on Wednesday were await- 
ed with glad anticipation. Calling on new and old 
friends, writing to their children, and doing a little lit- 
erary work saw the days pass rapidly. 

During this time the American Baptist Publication 
Society called upon Dr. Newman to revise his Manual of 
Church History. He gave himself to this task with some- 
thing of his old industry, but this labor was fully com- 
pleted some time before his death. 


Tur Accipent.—Dr. Newman took the greatest delight 
in the occasional visits of a charming little girl of about 
five years of age who lived directly across the street. The 
traffic around six in the evening being heavy, he usually 
piloted her to her home. Attempting to return one eve- 
ning, he inadvertently ran against the side of an auto, 
which he failed to see approaching, and was knocked 
down. Immediate medical attention was given by his 
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son, Dr. Henry, and an X-ray was made to determine the 
extent of his injuries. From all appearance, these were 
not very severe, and apparently he soon recovered. How- 
ever, after a few weeks, two new symptoms began to ap- 
pear: he lost control of his finger movements so that he 
was unable to button his collar, and he frequently lapsed 
into unconsciousness. These periods of coma grew longer 
and longer. Evidently the accident had injured the brain 
and caused a progressive degeneration of its tissues. 
Shortly after seven on Sunday morning, the fourth of 
June, 1933, he breathed his last; Dr. Newman had gone 
to spend his first Sunday in the mansion of the Heavenly 
Father. 


Tue FuNERAL SERVICE.—The funeral service took place 
in the chastely beautiful auditorium of the First Baptist 
Church of Austin. The following was the program: 


Organ Prelude 

Prayer, Dr. J. M. Dawson, Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Waco, Texas 

Hymn, Fazth of Our Fathers 

Scripture Reading 

Special Word, Dr. W. H. McKenzie, Pastor of the 
University Baptist Church, Austin, Texas 

Special Word, Dr. William W. Barnes, Dean and 
Professor of Church History, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 

Address, Dr. Leon M. Latimer, Pastor 

Hymn, How Firm a Foundation 


Dr. Barnes said: 


Friends, we meet today to do honor to the memory of 
-a great soul. In fact, we honor ourselves in honoring the 
memory of such a man as Dr. Newman. I come not only 
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personally to pay him tribute, but also to bring these words 
of appreciation from my colleagues of the Faculty of the 
Southwestern Seminary, of which he was once a member. 


It is but necessary to refer to his place in the realm of 
Church History. His wide linguistic abilities enabled him 
to read extensively the historical writings of the Christian 
centuries. That extensive reading enabled him to project 
himself into the circumstances of an age, which in turn 
fitted him to interpret that age as few men are prepared 
to do. He was recognized in Europe and America as a 
great interpreter of the past. In 1928, I was in the library 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Looking 
through the shelves for new works in the field of Church 
History, I came across a German publication of recent 
date. Glancing over the bibliography therein, I found that 
the only American name was Albert Henry Newman. 


As great as was Dr. Newman as a scholar and inter- 
preter of Church History, I am wondering, in the presence 
of that human experience called death, whether he was not 
greater in yet another sphere. He was a great Christian. 
His breadth of knowledge developed in him the attitude of 
soul of the true scholar, humility, which is at the same time 
the mark of a great Christian. One could not be in the 
company of Dr. Newman without recognizing this mark 
of excellence. I enjoyed hearing him in prayer. His physi- 
cal posture, the attitude of soul revealed in his words— 
everything suggested the devout humility of a worshiping 
soul. | 

We shall miss him most in just this great sphere. His 
contributions to the field of historical scholarship will con- 
tinue to enrich the studious mind, but the privilege of 
personal association will be denied us for the while. May 
the memory of those associations be nourished in immortal 
green. 

He has entered into the presence of the Lord whom he 
served so long and so well, and has received the ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 
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Address by Dr. Latimer: 


Death to the Christian is not defeat, but victory. Never 
is the victory so triumphant and glorious as when it comes 
at the completion of a noble life of service and at the 
sunset of a faithful, consecrated servant of Christ, such as 
our beloved brother who has entered into his eternal reward. 
This high note of triumph has risen above all others since 
the home-going of our dear Dr. Newman, and it has 
brought to our minds again and again the farewell words 
of the great Apostle Paul as the peculiarly fitting message 
for this hour: “I am now ready to be offered and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
(II Tim. 4:6-8.) 

It would be impossible in these few minutes to speak an 
adequate word about the far reaching achievements of our 
distinguished brother who has gone from us. It was beauti-- 
fully fitting that such tributes should have been paid Dr. 
Newman on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary of 
teaching while he was yet in service at his Alma Mater, 
Mercer University, six years ago. On that occasion the 
leading theological institutions of America and many from 
abroad sent greetings and messages of gratitude for the 
notable services of this world citizen. 


If Dr. Newman’s work had been of self and for selfish 
purposes, it would have no part in this hour. But it was 
dedicated service, and his great achievements were the 
fruits of consecrated labors for the Master and His King- 
dom. His career is so inspiring and Christ-honoring that 
we would speak a word this morning with thanksgiving to 
God of Dr. Newman as a scholar, teacher, author and hum- 
ble Christian. 

As a teacher—The world which Dr. Robert E. Speer gave 
to a group of earnest Christian students at an eastern uni- 
versity who were seriously facing the question of their life 
work, applies with special significance to Dr. Newman. 
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Some of the students had just said they were impressed 
with the fields of Christian missions and teaching but 
wanted to give their lives to the building of hospitals or the 
shaping of laws that would leave tangible and concrete 
results as their life work. Dr. Speer answered, ‘‘What 
could be more real, what could be more tangible, what 
could be more concrete than the laying away of one’s life 
in the lives of one’s fellow men?” That was the glorious 
ministry of Dr. Newman, the teacher. 


As a Christian—Highest of all today looms not his won- 
derful achievements, but the man, his faith in God, his gen- 
tle Christ-like spirit. It stirs our hearts to think of his 
achievements for the on-going of the Kingdom of Christ, 
but even more arresting at this hour is the testimony he has 
left as an humble servant of Christ. He gave his heart to 
Jesus as a boy and dedicated his life to His service. Devo- 
tion to truth, impatience with shame and pretense, humility 
and a quiet reverence for God and His service has marked 
Dr. Newman’s religious life throughout his career. He had a 
social, friendly nature and it was the joy of his life to 
attend faithfully not only the Sunday services, but to join 
with the smaller group in the mid-week prayer meeting. 

Many honors and degrees have been heaped upon Dr. 
Newman in appreciation of his extraordinary accomplish- 
ments. He has been recognized as the foremost Baptist 
church historian, but he has received it all with becoming 
modesty and humility which is another evidence of his real 
greatness. 

Dr. Newman was always alert to and interested in every 
phase of the work of the church and the wider Kingdom 
movements. He always supported the church generously 
and continuously prayed for and gave to all of the great 
Kingdom causes which were ever on his heart. His presence 
at all of the services, his prayers and his devout, humble 
spirit were a constant inspiration to his pastors and the 
entire church. 

Again we say this is no hour of defeat but of glorious 
triumph. He had finished his work in a way, rarely given 
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men to see, and he was ready to go. What a heritage he 
has left to his loved ones, what a benediction has been his 
life to them and to all of us. Our deepest love and sym- 
pathy go out to the devoted Companion and all of the dear 
family. We thank God again today that it was our privilege 
to share with them the life and ministry of our beloved 
brother and though we know he has entered into a glorious 
reward and we would not ask him back, yet we share with 
his loved ones a deep sense of loss in his going. 


Servant of God, well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


The pains of death are past; 
Labor and sorrow cease; 

And life’s long warfare closed at last’ 
His soul is found in peace. 


Soldier of Christ, well done: 
Praise be thy new employ; 
And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy. 
—AARON WILLIAMS 


Interment took place in the Austin Memorial Ceme- 
tery, which is unsurpassed for beauty of location and a 
certain serenity, lying as it does at the foot of the hills. 
A gray granite stone of simple design marks the resting 
place of the Newmans. Its only inscription is Albert 
Henry Newman, Church Historian, and Mary Augusta 
Newman. 


Tue Passinc or Mrs. NewmMan.—Mrs. Newman was in 
ill health for the last several years of her life. The death 
of Dr. Newman after almost sixty years of happy mar- 
riage left her distraught in spirit. Her lifelong task was 
finished, for it was hers first and foremost to guard the 
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comfort and promote the effectiveness of her scholarly 
companion, and then to the extent of her strength to 
assist all others in their difficulties. Now she could no 
longer do either. Her last illness was distressing, and 
she finally passed away on January 16, 1934—-six months 
after Dr. Newman. No one will ever be able to tell how 
much of Dr. Newman’s success must be attributed to his 
talented and self-sacrificing helpmate. 


SUMMARY OF ABIDING CoNnTRIBUTIONS.—In attempting 
to state in brief compass the really significant contribu- 
tions of Dr. Newman to the cause of Christianity in his 
day four points need to be noted: | 


First. So far as historical science could go, he demon- 
strated the legitimacy of Baptist doctrines and Baptist 
church polity. He disproved the odious charge that Bap- 
tists are the offspring of the wild fanatics of Munster; he 
showed that they came from men of genuine learning — 
and exalted piety who with singleness of heart sought to 
conform their lives and teachings to the precepts of the 


New Testament. 


Second. He traced the origin of the various groups of 
Baptists and other Protestant bodies and of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of each group. He did this, however, with 
such fairness of discrimination and good spirit that many 
different theological schools after more than forty years 
use his books as basic texts. 


Third. His writings gave the various groups of Bap- 
tists a clearer knowledge of one another and thus paved 
the way for a Baptist world-consciousness. This in turn 
soon led to a sympathetic understanding of the disabili- 
ties under which Baptists still labored in various Euro- 
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pean lands. This quickly resulted in bringing about the 
Baptist World Alliance. | 

Fourth. He caused theologians of other denomina- 
tions to respect Baptist doctrines and to admire Baptist 
scholarship. Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Lutherans, Mennonites, and other groups saw in 
Newman a church historian equal in learning to the best, 
and without sectarian bias. 


SoME Finat ReEFLEcTIons.—Now that Newman’s 
achievements have been recorded and his personality de- 
scribed, several reflections arise as the final reaction to 
this study of a noble Christian scholar. The curtain may 
be drawn back until we take a parting glance at several 
desires that were never realized. 

It was Dr. Newman’s feeling that the libraries of © 
Europe, especially of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy 
contained many manuscripts that would throw new light 
upon the history of Christianity and especially the medie- 
val sects. He would have liked to have had access not 
only to all known resources, but to the unknown as well 
and to make them available to the public. To do this 
would have necessitated his spending considerable time in 
European research. Owing to the lack of financial re- 
sources, he was unable to do this. 

Apparently he would have undertaken a history of 
Christian doctrines, but he did not believe a book of that 
nature would find sufficient demand, and he did not en- 
deavor to secure a publisher. Strange to say, Dr. New- 
man always needed the spur of a publisher’s contract to 
keep him steadily at his writing. 

About forty-five years ago, in a conversation with the 
author, the late Dr. George B. Foster, professor of the 
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Philosophy of Religion at the University of Chicago, 
expressed the opinion that Dr. Newman was needed at 
that institution to teach the history of doctrine. Foster 
believed him to be the greatest authority in that field in 
the English-speaking world, and second only to Adolf 
Harnack, the author of Dogmengeschichte. It is quite 
certain that so far as the history of Baptist doctrines is 
concerned, Newman had no equal. 


The special advantage Dr. Newman enjoyed in this 
field lay in his grasp of Christian doctrines down 
through the centuries. He took a special interest in trac- 
ing the origin and development of the various doctrines, 
and the particular attitude of each thinker. He did not 
hastily classify theologians, nor did he succumb to the 
error of reading into the past distinctions and shades of 
meaning that grew up only at a later date. In view of 
his superb equipment for writing a work on the history 
of evangelical doctrines, I feel that this was his greatest 
omission. 

One of Dr. Newman’s chief ambitions was to extend 
and even popularize the knowledge of church history. He 
felt that it should be offered among the regular subjects 
of the academic curriculum. In the preface to his two 
volumes on church history he stated: 


It has long been the conviction of the author that a place 
should be given to Church History in the curricula of all 
colleges and universities. A number of leading American 
universities have followed those of England and Germany 
in giving to the history of the Christian religion a place 
side by side with Greek and Roman history and philosophy, 
mediaeval and modern political history, constitutional his- 
tory, the philosophy of history, the history of philosophy, 
comparative religion, sociology, etc., as fundamental to the 
effective study of humanity. If, as is unquestionably true, 
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Christianity has been a chief factor in the production of all 
that is best in modern civilization, its history should be 
relegated to no subordinate place among the instruments 
of general culture. It is little creditable to the Christian 
colleges and universities of the United States that this im- 
portant department of study has been to so large an extent 
neglected. 


A text-book on this subject, scientifically prepared and 
free from partisanship, should encourage professors of 
history to include the history of Christianity in the courses 
they offer, and it is the author’s earnest desire that this work 
may contribute in some small measure to the more extended 
study and the better understanding of the greatest move- 
ment in human history. 


Who is there interested in culture who will not heartily 
agree with this position? The general ignorance concern- 
ing the progress of Christianity among college graduates 
is as profound as it is unpardonable. Without knowledge 
of this great institution no modern man can be really 
liberally educated. Unfortunately, we have come upon 
a period in higher education when the value of the study 
of history is called in question. The history of philosophy 
and the history of education, as well as church history, 
has suffered a setback during the past half century. In- 
deed, there are plenty of college graduates who agree 
with Henry Ford that all history is “bunk.” There are 
signs of reaction, however, and we can rest assured that 
the study of the history of the Christian church must 
sometime take its place in academic life as a constituent 
part of a well-rounded general education. 

In his later years, as we have seen, Dr. Newman had a 
strong desire to see chairs of church history endowed, not 
only at the theological seminaries but also at all the large 
universities. He felt not only that the history of the 
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church should be more generally taught and a knowl- 
edge of it diffused as an element of general culture, but 
he wished to see the quickening of research in this field 
on a vast scale. 

All these individual interests and unrealized dreams, 
however, revolved about the one supreme goal, the tri- 
umph of Christianity around the world. And although 
his sympathies were with all evangelical bodies, he 
yearned for a new century of Baptist achievement. There 
can be no doubt, moreover, that he delighted especially in 
the vigorous and aggressive work of the Southern Bap- 
tists among whom he had cast his lot. Although sneered 
at and lambasted by the neopagan intelligentia as the 
“Bible Belt,” and berated by self-appointed Christian 
censors as fanatical and bigoted, the Southern Baptists 
continue about the Father’s business with unparalleled 
SUCCESS, 

The progress of Baptists since the beginning of the 
century has been somewhat uneven, and has not borne out 
the prophecies made at that time. Fifty years ago many 
believed that this would be a Baptist century. Certainly 
it began most auspiciously with great expansions in edu- — 
cation, young people’s work, the Baptist World Alliance, 
and other promising developments. But no one could 
forecast at that day the two most devastating and atro- 
cious wars in all history; not to mention the changes in 
political affairs, and above all the effects of scientific 
thought on religious life. 

The Baptists of Canada increased from 318,005 in 
1901 to 443,341 in 1931. During the same time the popu- 
lation of the Dominion has practically doubled, growing 
from 5,371,315 to 10,376,786. The increase, however, 
has grown less each decade. A study of the religious 
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census of Canada reveals that practically the entire popu- 
lation above ten or twelve years of age are church mem- 
bers. This condition renders great increase among Bap- 
tists well nigh impossible. 

The Baptists of the Northern Convention have made 
some progress in numbers. In 1906 they counted 1,052,- 
105 and 1,555,914 in 1945. 

The growth of the Southern Pantists presents one of 
the greatest religious phenomena of any age. Going 
from 2,009,471 in 1906 to 5,667,926 in 1945 the member- 
ship has increased more rapidly than the population. 
Four causes may be given for this inspiring growth. 
First, they have never departed from the faith of the 
founding fathers. Second, they did not follow other re- 
ligious bodies in relaxing their emphasis upon evange- 
lism. Third, they have intensified their educational work 
into the most aggressive church movement in Christian 
history. Unlike Baptists in other sections they did not 
let their colleges and universities slip from their grasp or 
fall prey to the growing spirit of secularism and pragma- 
tism. They not only retained control over them, but 
greatly strengthened their endowments and efficiency. At 
the same time theological education was greatly in- 
creased and the training for religious service along other 
lines expanded. The emphasis upon Sunday school work 
and the training of young people for Christian activity 
are undoubtedly the most effective in the Christian world 
today. The employment of directors of religious edu- 
cation by the larger congregations has produced a new 
profession. Fourth, the Southern people have always 
been noted for their openhearted hospitality. The spirit 
of generosity and comradeship, of sharing and mutuality 

* has always been strong among them. It is the universal 
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boast that the latch string hangs on the outside of the 
door. This has ripened into a new kind of spiritual hos- 
pitality. Southern Baptists are religiously warm- 
hearted, emotional and responsive; above all they are 
positively interested in personal evangelism. 

As for the author! His reaction can most fitly be sug- 
gested by the following story: Dr. H. H. Newman had 
paid a visit to his sister. After he had departed, her 
eight-year-old granddaughter heard someone say that he 
is a “biologist.”” Thereupon she exclaimed: “Why didn’t 
someone tell me he is a biologist. I have so many ques- 
tions I want to ask him.”’ Now that this study has whet- 
ted interest, the biographer finds innumerable questions 
to ask, when, alas it is too late—questions that can never 
be answered in this world! 


APPENDIX 


How momentous was the decision to accept the offer of 
Baylor University may be realized from the following 
letters from both Dr. and Mrs. Newman to their daugh- 
ter and son-in-law who were teaching at Baylor: 


Toronto, Friday 
My dear Bessie: 


It is too bad the papers got it that Papa had been called 
and, some say, accepted. And he is in no way to blame 
for it. It is not as if he had encouraged Baylor beyond 
what he ought. You see when he was in Waco last year, 
Dr. Carroll said when they got ready for the theological 
work they wanted him. He said, ‘‘When you are ready, let 
me know and I will consider it.” So when Dr. Cooper tele- 
graphed, “Will you accept the chair of history,” he thought 
Church history of course. Then he wrote to know what were 
the plans and told Dr. Cooper that he did not want to teach 
much if any secular or arts work; and since then he has 
been trying to get at the state of the case to know exactly 
what he would be wanted for. It would be strange if a man 
like Papa should be willing to leave here to go and take a 
lot of work of the kind they offer in the outline sent. So 
I don’t see that they could expect anything different from 
what he outlined in his last letter to Dr. Cooper. I can’t see 
why they want to do without a man to fill Dr. Tanner’s 
place. 

Papa did not once think of going there until they were 
ready to begin the theological work sufficiently to offer a 
full course for the first year men, then to go on enlarging 
until they would cover the three years. 
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Of course this is all for you and not Dr. Cooper. 
I suppose though that you and Fred do understand the 
case pretty well. 
Lovingly 
MAMMA 


Toronto 
March 21, 1901 
Dear Fred :1 

Your proposal in regard to our going to Waco is really 
quite upsetting. The first proposition did not disturb us 
much for we felt we could not afford the financial sacri- 
fice it would mean. But as Mr. Newman said when he 
read your letter, it begins to look as if we would have to go. 

I would not mind taking charge of the ladies department 
under certain conditions. I see nothing is said in the 
calendar as to any other lady having any duties as to 
oversight of the girls. I don’t suppose they would expect 
me to do all that. I presume the lady teachers do what is 
called corridor work. Again, I would not be willing to- 
take the oversight during the summer school. I could not 
stand so long a time or to be there in the heat of summer. 
I suppose there would be no objection to having some one 
else take charge during that time. 

Again, I presume they have servants enough that the 
matron would not have to work over much. It is hardly 
worth suggesting this last as I am sure at the South they 
would not expect it. JI would enjoy the position if the 
circumstances are favorable. 

Mr. Newman would want to know too what they want 
him to teach. He would not want to undertake the secular 
history, but would not object to some other theological 
subject. Mr. Newman is intending to send a telegram. 

I would so much like to be near you and Bessie. 

With much love 
MOTHER 


1Frederick Eby, professor of Philosophy and Education, Baylor University, 
and son-in-law of Dr. Newman. i 
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Toronto 
April 1, 1901 
Dear Fred: 

Mr. Newman read your letter a day or two ago. He 
had one from Dr. Cooper at the same time and wrote him, 
but had not time to write you as he was just arranging 
to go away to Philadelphia, and perhaps to New York, on 
business for the German publishers. He will probably 
be away for a week. 


I do not know whether Dr. Cooper will show you his 
letter so I will try to give you some idea how it stands 
now about going to Baylor. Mr. Newman laid aside 
Hebrew long ago, so would not care to get the language 
up anew. He is willing to teach Greek New Testament, 
or Systematic Theology, with Church History. He can’t 
decide about going until he is in possession of the facts 
as to plans about the Theological department. Dr. Cooper 
does not know and Dr. Carroll has not written yet. 

MOTHER 


Toronto 
April 8, 1901 
Dear Fred: 

A letter came today from Dr. Cooper to Mr. Newman. 
As Mr. Newman will be coming home in about three 
days and I do not know just where to find him now I can- 
not forward; you may tell Dr. Cooper that he is away and 
will return in a few days. 

It seems to me the subjects he has outlined are mostly 
Hebrew and secular history. It is too bad that as they 
seem so anxious to have him the subjects should be just 
what they are. They seem to be going to try to do with- 
out some one for Dr. Tanner’s work, that is some of it, 
and it looks as if the situation so far as the theological 
work is concerned will be in much worse condition than 
when they just called Mr. Newman. The work they now 
offer him is a part of Dr. Tanner’s and the other part 
the professor’s who wants to go away. I don’t think Mr. 
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Newman would be willing to go and take up almost all 
new work, it does not seem that it would be wise. If they 
would have had such a man as Dr. Cross go to take Dr. 
Tanner’s place he should take the Hebrew and a good 
deal more besides and that would make it possible for Mr. 
Newman to teach what he is best adapted for. 

Mr. Newman has so much literary work laid out for 
some time to come that he must have his summer vaca- 
tions of three months. He has so much on hand for this 
summer that he must go to Muskoka almost as soon as 
college closes. He has to get out his second volume of the 
Manual, and the Century book too, this year. Then he 
seems to be making the arrangements for which he went to 
Philadelphia; if this goes through he will have a big job 


on hand to edit that large German work. I feel that I 


would like the Southern people to get the benefit of the 
added reputation which is sure to come in connection 
with the getting out of these books. The first volume of 
the Manual has been so very favorably received abroad 
and everywhere. He continues to hear of various leading 
teachers in other denominations who are introducing it in 
their classes. Just a short time ago Mr. Newman read a 
letter from the President of the large, strong Congrega- 
tional Theological Seminary in Hartford, Connecticut, 
asking him to recommend a man to teach Church History in 
that Seminary. He said he greatly admired Dr. New- 
man’s book. They have two teachers for Church History 
in that institution. This German work which he has been 
asked by the German publishers to get out an English 
edition of, is quite large, in about, twenty volumes, pro- 
fusely illustrated. He writes me today, the first man he 
has consulted in Philadelphia thinks it a great thing and 
that it ought to be very profitable. 

I cannot say at all what answer Mr. Newman will give 
to this letter of Dr. Cooper’s, I have only told you how it 
impresses me. It may be that after Dr. Cooper gets Mr. 
Newman’s last letter he can suggest some other arrange- 
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ment of subjects that would suit better. There came a let- 
ter from Dr. Gambrell this afternoon, extending a hearty 
welcome to Texas, and says a host of Texas Baptists will 
welcome him. 
With much love to you and Bessie. 
MOTHER 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
April 8, 1901 
My dear Fred: 

As Mrs. Newman was writing constantly to you and 
Bessie and as I had nothing decisive to say about the 
Baylor matter, I have deferred answering your kind and 
courteous letters. You have probably heard of my trip to 
Washington. I spent three days very pleasantly in Phila- 
delphia with Drs. Jones, Rowland and Tupper (an old 
classmate and the very popular pastor of the great First 
Baptist Church), and am spending the night with W. T. 
Brantly, another classmate and one of the most learned 
jurists in America, author of many law books. I am not 
yet able to decide the Baylor University question. Whether 
Drs. Cooper and Carroll will approve of my suggestion to 
launch out in the way that seems to me the essential road to 
success remains to be seen. It is a very serious thing for 
me to resign my endowed chair, with only six months a 
year of lecturing (at present 914 hours per week) for an 
unendowed chair with nine months a year of teaching. I 
am to hear further from Drs. Cooper and Carroll before 
attempting to decide the question. Much love to Bessie and 
Family. 

A. H. NEwMAN 
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